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You See Them Everywhere 








There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 

of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line. and to- 
day carries the major portion of 4ROUND 
THE WORLD Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 
quaintance and telling them they intend to 
make the trip again. 

Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 

tralia and New Zealand all reached by Canadian Pa- 

cific Steamships. 
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H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
Cc. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 
J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 


M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
cisco, or to 


Dt. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mont- 
real, Can. 
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Joker’s Dictionary 

A cyclopedia of wit and humor, according to subject 
alphabetically arranged. Contains 326 pages of Jokes, 
Stories, Droll Yarns, and clever bits of repartee on every 
subject likely tocome up in social intercourse. Order 
of your newsdealer; or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price, 25 cents. 

Address Union Book Co., Box 106, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


of the Lapesey ~ / of the State of New York. The 
Foremost Music-school in America. 
branches of Vocal and Instrumental 








the 
degrees in music nted. for 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, "t, 170 West 23d St., New York. 


Jc INDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 
Send for new catalog. 











ARMSTRONG & McKELVY | @ 
Pittsburgh 
a ‘Lakin 
ATLANTIC. - Ton, 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. . 
New York. it for granted that you want to get the best 
BROOKLYN, * ; . 
commen, results in painting, you will have to use 
St. Louis. a i 
CORNELL, Pure White Lead to obtain them. There 
pavis- OCs’ = are Many mixtures branded “ White Lead,” 
‘Pure White Lead,” etc., which contain 
PAHNESTOCE, 5 ri : ? ‘ 
JEWETT, little, if any, White Lead, but are principally 
New York. ° . ° . 
KENTUCKY, barytes, which is of little value, if not worth- 
eng, ?haicpua|less. To be sure, accept only a genuine 
aeons. brand (see list). 
— If vou want any shade of color, tint the White Lead with National 
St. Louis. Lead Co.’s tinting colors, prepared expressly for this purpose. A fea- 
Salem, Mass. ture of these colors is the ease with which they are used and the exact- 
ness with which the desired shade is obtained. For particulars send for 
in, Sa. free. 
 gsumecnirmtieae NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
unos, “™.™ 1 Broadway, New York. 








RELIABLE INSURANCE AT LOW COST 


FOR TEMPERANCE PEOPLE ONLY! 
The cheapest possible insurance is where there is the least possible risk. For this reason 


THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Can and does give total abstainers policies at about one-half the cost inan ordinary company. Isn’t 

thatsaving worth something ? The company has made large accessions in membership during the 

past two years, and its object is to become one of the leading associations in the world. : 
Write, stating your age, and let us give you the cost on a policy. This will cost you nothing. 


Liberal pay to those who will act as FRANK DELANO, PRESIDENT. 
representatives of the company. GEO. E. GODWARD, SEc'Y 4 TREAS. 
GEN’L OFFICES, 253 BROADWAY COR. MURRAY ST. NEW YORK CITY. 





DO YOU PLAY WHIST? 


If so, then you want the REST DUPLICATE 
METHODS, and we have them. Drop us a postal for | 
descriptions and be convinced. 

The American Method, the best and completest ever | 
invented, embodying improvements and features never | 
before used, complete apparatus for sixteen deals, $2.00, 


tot kkC LS Ctotcottcks’ 
* CHAUTAUQUA 


Cc ‘iterary argc) Reading Circle ¢ 


Scientific) 
THE AMERICAN YEAR 


post-paid. : : : ce 
The Hamilton Method, unexcelled except by the | A systematic course in American politics, 





American, $1.00, post-paid. Copyrighted and patent | SS industrv, and literature, illustrating the 
— for. | i : Development of National Life. 

md for circulars of Columbia Typewriter Desks, Why not supplement your desultory read- 
which we are selling from New England to the Pacific ing by a well-defined course for the comin 
States. Try us. winter? Chautauqua offers a practical. * 


comprehensive plan. 


ne as Cana, S.C JOHN H. VINCENT. Dept. 79, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CARD PRINTER FREE 


Sets any name in one minute; prints 60U cards an 
nour. YOUcan make money with it, A fontof 
type, also Indelible Ink. Type Holder, 

Marker: worth $1.00, 





SAVE 3 YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
8 filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
Bf anagency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
49 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


ADDRESS ON IMPROVING THE | 500 more Agents for “Zell's Cyclopedia.” An 
mt canvasses 14 persons and takes 10 orders. 
you want to canvass for this book, and mean 


business, 1 will send you an agent's outfit free. 
Write at once for my terms to agents. Let me 


hear from you. Address, 
A. W. ATKINSON, 454 Essex Street, ’ 
Lynn, Mass. 


| MOISES CURED 
DEAF Ws, 8 man noise cued 


. Successful when all remedies fail. Sold only 
by F. Hiscox, 863 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of proofs free. 





and . Best Linen 
Sample mailed FREE for 1c. stamps for pustyeon 





x PAD outfit and larce catalorue of 1000 Bargains. | 
, B.H. Ingersoll & Bro, 65 Cortlandt St. N.X.City | 
Cured Safely, by in- 


C or p u | en cy telligent and __ scientific 


treatment. Large Abdomens reduced per 
manently. We guarantee a cure or refund 
your money. No starvation methods. 


TREMONT MEDICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


st., New York, sells all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 
Shipoed for trial. Secnctond aon class. Soon, 
‘or se 
in world. Dealers 


supplied. 52-page illus. cat. free. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





BONDS AND THE SYNDICATE AGAIN. 


OLD exports continue, and the Belmont-Morgan syndicate 
continues to replace the withdrawals. Last week $7,000,000 
was exported, and the reserve was reduced to about $96,000, 000. 
In spite of the syndicate’s voluntary aid, and the assurances of 
Mr. Morgan that the formal expiration of the contract would 
not lead to any change of attitude toward the Treasury, the 
question 1s anxiously asked in the press, how the gold shipments 
will be checked and another “scare” averted when the syndicate 
shall have ceased “to bear the burden of supporting the credit of 
the United States,” as the situation is described by Rhodes’ s Jour- 
nal of Banking. Some believe that another bond issue is immi- 
nent, altho Secretary Carlisle expresses his belief that the gold 
reserve in the Treasury will be increased by the movement of our 
cotton and wheat crops, and that no necessity for borrowing gold 
will arise. Banking journals are uttering warnings against a 
too optimistic view of the gold exports, and believe that a re- 
newed depletion of the Treasury is by no means improbable. 
Should it be necessary for the Government to appear in the loan 
market again, the question of another contract with the syndicate 
is likely to be vigorously debated. Differences of opinion on this 
point are already finding expression. Rhodes's Journal of Bank- 
“tg advocates a renewal of the contract. We quote from its edi- 
torial: 


“The present gold shipments, which the syndicate will proba- 
bly keep down to a minimum, are, however, an indication of what 
would occur should their protection be altogether removed. In 
fact it is easy to see that if unrestrained withdrawals of gold 
should recommence, the Treasury would not only be depleted 
much more rapidly than ever before, but that alarm would from 
previous experience spread with more celerity. 

“The Government is probably watching the situation very nar- 
rowly. While hoping for an increase of revenue that would en- 
avle it to stand alone, yet it is not at all certain, in fact it is 
extremely uncertain, whether there will be such a surplus by 
October 1 as will enable it to control the situation. . . . 
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There remains but one course to pursue, apparently, and that 
is, to renew the contract with the syndicate in case the indications 
of revenue increase are not much greater than they have been 
during the last month. This course will doubtless raise a storm 
of outcries on the part of the silverites and political opponents, 
but it will receive the support of every reviving business and in- 
dustry in the country. It should receive the support of every 
business man who desires a profitable fall trade. A renewal of 
panicky conditions next fall would cost the country more than it 
will have to pay for the renewal of the contract made with the 
syndicate. If it be said that this remedy is a dangerous one and 
involving the necessity of frequent repetition, it may be an- 
swered that the remedy is not at fault, it is the condition of the 
patient. If a radical cure is to be attempted it must be by Con- 
gress. The temporary stimulus must be renewed until that body 
can apply its slow and more permanent remedies. But above all 
things it must be remembered that the withdrawal of outside sup- 
port from the Treasury without a large increase of revenues 
means another financial crisis in the fall with another disorgani- 
zation of all industries and business, and another slow recovery.” 


On the other hand, 7he New York Tribune (Rep.) insists on 
putting an end to what it describes as “‘a humiliating and dis- 
graceful situation,” and wants future issues of bonds to be offered 
in the open market. It says: 


“Every month some balance due to Eurepe on merchandise 
account, by reason of expanding imports, is swelled by the return 
of bonds from abroad because they were sold at much below 
their market value, so that their return to this country yields to 
holders a handsome profit. It appears by no means improbable 
that the balances due abroad may continue large in months which 
usually bring to-this country heavy shipments of gold from 
Europe. If so, andif the present deficiency of revenue continues, 
the Treasury will have to consider once more the need of borrow- 
ing money, and until October 1 it is under obligation to offer the 
bonds first to the syndicate, under its bargain of last February. 

“It is only right in these circumstances to warn the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury that the people know, beyond 
a possibility of doubt, that United States bonds can be placed at 
this time on terms far better than were obtained last February. 
If the Administration should offer the bonds in open market to 
the people, either rejecting any offers by the syndicate or defer- 
ring a sale until the option to the syndicate has expired, it might 
reasonably expect to get for the bonds the much higher price 
which the syndicate itself will expect to get. For the possibility 
of its success in a negotiation has no other basis than the certainty 
that the people will pay for the bonds more than a syndicate of 
bankers will pay. If the country is to borrow, in orcer to meet 
the cost of that very costly luxury, a Democratic Administration, 
it would at least be decent to let the people themselves have 
some chance at the profits to be realized by taking the bonds of 
their Government.” 


The Baltimore American (Rep.) believes that “the flow of gold 
will probably be fast and furious” after the expiration of the con- 
tract, and wonders what plan the Treasury will adopt. It says: 


“Will more bonds be sold and a new contract made similar to 
that which so shortly expires, or will the Administration consider 
that it has gained sufficient experience to perform its own func- 
tions without bringing a private combination to perform them in 
its stead? 

“If a new contract is to be made, it will be well to include all 
the operations of the Treasury. It would be infinitely more con- 
venient to those having business with the Treasury, and the 
country, in view of the recent disclosures of erratic bookkeeping 
in that branch of the public service, would feel safer. If the 
officials in the Treasury are unable to account correotly for the 
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money after it is paid, what is the use of hiring a syndicate to 
stop the drain? Let the syndicate do both ; let it pay in the gold 
and pay it out, and settle all the accounts that have to be ren- 
dered. One is just as constitutional and proper as the other, and 
the syndicate plan carries with it the security at least of skill and 
competency.” 


The views of an English financial authority on the gold move- 
ment will be read with interest. 
our situation as follows: 


The London Statist discusses 


“The trying time will come at the beginning of the new yezr. 
If Congress acts very unwisely, it may come earlier; but if Con- 
gress can be kept from rash action, then the crucial time will be 
in January or February. By that time the excess of exports over 
imports will have practically ended, according to all appearance. 
Immense sums will have fallen due in London, which will have 
to be paid, and, consequently, it is by no means improbable that 
gold will have to be shipped on a large scale from New York. 

“The syndicate has performed its part of the contract with ex- 
traordinary public spirit as well as extraordinary skill. But it 
would be quixotic for business-men to go on permanently sup- 
porting the Treasury without adequate return. If, then, the 
gold shipments become large at the beginning of next year, there 
will have to be some new arrangement between the Treasury and 
the loan syndicate, or whoever may be willing to take the.place 
of the syndicate—assuming that its members do not care to con- 
tinue to act. That, however, is hardly probable. No doubt the 
syndicate will continue to act, and the Government will only be 
too glad to secure assistance which has proved so beneficial to it. 

“What the new arrangement will be will depend, of course, 
upon the circumstances that may exist in January or February. 
Congress, for example, may pass some measure which will greatly 
facilitate the work of the syndicate; or it may become necessary 
to bring out afresh loan. That Congress will adopt the policy so 
strongly recommended by President Cleveland is not to be hoped 
for. If there was any chance of that, the President would have 
called Congress together before now. Therefore, a real reform 
of the currency is past praying for—at the hands of the present 
Congress, at allevents. But altho Congress may not do what is 
best for the country, it may facilitate the task the Administration 
has before it. If it does not, it is quite clear that there must be 
a further loan next year.” 


THE ERA OF THE BOSS. 


RE the masses of the people powerless in these days of 
organized political machines ? 
practical politicians? 


Are we ruled by bosses and 
The recent triumphs of Senators Quay, 
Brice, and Gorman in their respective States are regarded by 
many as striking instances of the supremacy of the “boss,” and 
helplessness of the unorganized voters in American politics, and 
a new emancipation or declaration of independence is said to be 
needed. Zhe Boston Herald (Ind.), reviewing the situation in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, writes as follows: 


“The present era of public affairs is notable for the extent to 
which the politician dominates in it. Our country is controlled 
as no other country is by the political manager. In the three 
most important States of the Union he is actively at work at 
present, and in one of them (Pennsylvania) he has attained the 
title of a Warwick as regards the Presidency. ; 

“Tho New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, . other 
States which might be mentioned, may recognize talent and 
statesmanship in the parties of the country, and have a desire to 
rally to its support as voters used to rally to that of Clay and 
Webster and Seward and Douglas, they are unable to make this 
support effective, because it was anrulled by a new power that 
has come up in the country. Spontaneous support of a public 
man on his merits and as a tribute to his personal popularity is 
practically impossible in the Republican Party, and very difficult 
in the Democratic, because both these parties are so greatly con- 
trolled by an organization formed by the active politicians. Peo- 
ple have come to look not at popular feeling, but to the will of 
the men at the head of these organizations, in deciding upon can- 
didates. We may have Clays and Websters in our day, and the 
people may have an earnest desire to make them Presidents; but, 
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if they are wise and skilfu! in their ambition, they know it is not 
the people whom they are to consult, but the set of leaders who 
control the people. They find them in our day in the Quays, the 
Platts, the Gormans, and the Brices. These men have so organ. 
ized politics that they make the candidates for President, and 
take to themselves the position of Warwicks in republican gov- 
ernment. 

“Politics in this country has become largely like a game of 
chess, and it is played in this way. A noticeable feature about it 
is that it is being played more and more openly. The Republican 
Party does not resent and repudiate the assertion that Quay has 
become its President-maker; it accepts it as something too plain 
to be denied. If it has any hope of defeating his selected nom- 
inee, it is in the possibility that some other boss or combination 
of bosses may be too much for him. The only other. way to 
achieve this is in an uprising of the people that shall have the fea. 
tures of a revolution by placing the opposite party in power.” 


The remedy for this evil of the politician’s supremacy, accord- 
ing to The Nashville Banner (Dem.), isin greater independence 
of voters. While party organization is necessary, there ought be 
less loyalty to leaders and party interests and more devotion to 


principle. The paper says: 


“A few persistent workers in a thorough organization are more 
than a match for thousands who simply have to act without 
organized cooperation. ‘The masses can not apparently organize 
for their own good. Political organizations of all kinds which 
claim to be for the good of the masses become controlled by 
machines, and there is within each such organization an unorgan- 
ized mass which is practically helpless unless it assert its inde- 
pendence. 

“The truth, is it is only an independence of parties whenever 
the occasion requires that can become effective as a remedy 
against bossism and the political slavery imposed by the machine. 
We need such a spirit of independence among our people as will 
make every party and every political organization stand on its 
best behavior for fear of overwhelming popular rebuke. ‘The 
man who holds to his conscience and his right conviction even tho 
he must oppose his party is a better party man and citizen than 
he who surrenders conviction and conscience in a servile obedi- 
ence to party dictation. The mass can not organize to counter- 
vail the schemings of the machines and the rings, but manly and 
patriotic independence which will persist in promoting a right 
principle even tho the party bosses frown and threaten, and which 
will refuse to vote for an unworthy man for an office, even tho he 
have on the party label, must at last be depended upon for 
purifying parties and bringing about needed reforms.” 


The Philadelphia Ledger (Rep.) thinks that the victory of the 
bosses is a Pyrrhus victory, and that the struggle will be contin- 


ued with greater determination by the outraged voters. It says 


“It is inevitable that sooner or later there shall come a popular 
uprising against political bossism, and that as surely as it does 
come bossism will cease to exercise its malign influence in poli- 
tics. Public sentiment against bosses and bossism, except in 
some of our cities, has been of remarkably slow growth consider- 
ing the great and continuous provocation it has had to feed upon, 
and up to this time it shows comparatively little vigor. But the 
common sense and the public virtue of the country are such 
powerful and such certain quantities as to afford the most posi- 


tive assurance that eventually the will and power of the electorate 


will fall with crushing force upon those political leaders who have 
selfishly and sordidly controlled the organizations of partic and 
used them for the advancement of their own personal and polit!- 
cal fortunes. They have controlled, and some of them do still 
control, the executive and legislative departments of State and 
cities. They have dominated in the most arbitrary manner the 
primary elections and the nominating conventions, insole! tly 


dictating, without regard to popular preferences, who should an i 
who should not be chosen candidates for public office, high ©* 
low. 

“Bossism has become a popular issue, and it is one whic! can 
not fail to be sooner or later an important one at the polls 1m a! 
commonwealths and municipalities where it is permitted to exist. 
When it shall be stamped out the practise of Republican, Demo 
cratic government, which is government of, by, and for the peo 
ple, will be more in keeping with the theory of it than it now 'S- 











THE GREAT YACHT RACE OF 1895. 


t ibe contest between the Defender and Valkyrie ///. for the 

American cup, which began so auspiciously, ended on 
Wednesday, September 11, ina most unfortunate manner. The 
Defender is the victor, but it has won the trophy by what is gen- 
erally described in the press as “one fair race, a fluke, and a 
default.” The first race, sailed on September 7, was squarely 
won by the Defender by eight minutes. The second race was 
awarded to Defender by the Regatta Committee because the 
Valkyrie, which came in 47 seconds ahead, had unintentionally 
“fouled” its rival at the start and crippledit. The third race, on 
September 11, Lord Dunraven, the head of the Va/kyrze syndi- 
cate, declined to sail, on the ground that the excessive crowding 
of the course by excursion-boats and other craft made racing im- 
possible and endangered both the yacht and the crew. The 
committee having refused to postpone the third race and guaran- 
tee clear water, Lord Dunraven’s yacht crossed the line in order 
to make a start and then turned back, abanconing the contest and 
leaving the Defender to sail over the course alone. Opinions 
differ as to the propriety of Lord Dunraven’s withdrawal. The 
English press, and a part of our own, entirely approve it, buta 
number of American newspapers denounce it as an unsportsman- 
like “crawl” and an insult to our people. The decision in regard 
to the second race is widely regretted, altho it is admitted that 
the committee had no alternative but to follow the yachting law 
and the evidence of experts. It is hoped that the two yachts will 
meet again under more favorable conditions; meanwhile it is 
claimed that the Defender has abundantly demonstrated her 
superiority in the first two races. 


Bring Them Together Again.—‘‘Lord Dunraven's action in 
withdrawing the Va/kyrze from yesterday’s race is deeply to be 
regretted. All admirers of yachting hoped that the series of in- 
ternational contests for the America’s Cup would be carried 
through without friction or misunderstanding, and without the 
slightest touch of ill feeling on eitherside. Every true American 
and every true Englishman had hoped for at least three thorough 
tests of the respective merits of the two representative yachts, 
and had anticipated the most interesting, successful, and brilliant 
competitions on the water between the two Anglo-Saxon nations 
that could well be imagined. 

“If it is possible to bring together the Va//yrie and the De- 
fender in a series of races of any sort hereafter, it is most desira- 
ble that such a series should be arranged. Bitter, indeed, will 
be the disappointment of the people of the United States if Lord 
Dunraven and his friends go back to England with any dissatis- 
faction over the manner in which they have been treated here. 
In no quarter of this coun- 
try can a reputable Ameri- 
can be found who was 
anxious that the Defender 
should have any advantage 
over the Valkyrie, except 
such advantage as the ge- 
nius of her designer, the 
skill of her builders, the 
mastery of the sea shown 
by those who commanded 
her and sailed her, might 
give to the American rep- 
resentative. If yachtsmen 
can come to an agreement 
over any plan which shall 
afford at any time in the 
near future a complete and 
exhaustive test of the mer- 
its of the Va/kyrze and the 

LORD DUNRAVEN. Defender, without any 

peril of interference from 

€xcursion-boats or other vessels, and in such circumstances and 
“rroundings that every English yachtsman will be convinced 
iat the Valkyrie has had every chance which her owners could 
possibly wish for, such an agreement would call out the em- 
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phatic approval and commendation of the American people.”— 
The Tribune, New York. 


A Mere Crawl.-—“‘The puissant Earl evidently lost his temper 
and lost his head when the decision went against him and the 
palm of victory over the boat his yacht had crippled and defeated 
only by a fraction of a minute 
had not been placed in his / 
hands. That is the position 
in which the Earl of Dunra- 
ven has placed himself, and 
there is no loophole of escape 
from it. 

“The charge of ‘crowding’ 
is simply a crawl on his part. 
He never raised it until he 
saw that victory was clearly 
beyond his reach. 

“We sincerely regret that 
this great international race 
has come to a close with so 
dark a cloud resting on it, but 
the responsibility does not lie 
with us. No one who has 
competed with us for the Cup 
ever won our hearts so com- 
pletely as Dunraven had won 
them. We admired his pluck, his pertinacity, and determina- 
tion in the effort to recapture from us the great yachting trophy. 
He has lost that trophy, and, altho he may make light of it, he 
has lost something more—the esteem in which he was held by the 
American people.”— Zhe Recorder, New York. 





oO. C. ISELIN. 


“The unfortunate manner in which what proved to be the final 
contest this year for the world’s most coveted yachting trophy 
ended yesterday is well calculated to cause deep regret in both 
countries whose representatives have been striving for the prize. 
The cup remains here, but it will be a disappointment to every 
American that the opportunity was not afforded to win it by 
superiority proved on the race-course rather than by circum- 
stances which our yachtsmen could not control and for which 
they appear to be in nowise to blame.”— 7he Herald, New York. 


“Many millions of Americans, if such a number there be who 
longer regard this as an international affair, will continue to 
ponder over the idea, ‘ Was it such a beating, after all? Could. 't 
we have beaten the Englishman without bringing a taint upon 
the victory? Have we beaten him in the good old-fashioned 
Yankee way, where Magnanimity was Commander and the only 
flag ever raised was that of Victory or Surrender?’”"— 7he Zimes, 
New York. 


“There are many considerations presented by this extraordi- 
nary, this unexpected, and aggravating close of the cup races. 


There is, for instance, Lord Dunraven’s ingenious discovery of 


impediments to the contest which the most querulous of his pre- 
decessors never dreamed of. But these are the main ones—that 
Lord Dunraven faces the American people in the light of a man 
who has gone to some mental trouble unmistakably to insult 
them, and to the English people as a champion who has declined 
battle with his adversary on equal terms.”—7Z7he Press, New 
York. 


“One thing can be said, and as it is against the Americans it 
can be said cheerfully, that Lord Dunraven’s allegation that the 
New York courses, when crowded by excursion-boats, are un- 
fitted for yacht racing, has been proved well founded. The cup 
committee, with the experience of 1893 in mind, should not have 
insisted on racing outside Sandy Hook. On_ the other hand, 
having agreed to race outside Sandy Hook and brought his yacht 
over here, Lord Dunraven can not mend matters by withdraw- 
ing.”— The Times, Philadelphia. 


“The next result of the trial is that the American public needs 
no farther assurance than has been already given that the Amer- 
ican boat is the better, whereas the friends of the Va//yrze across 
the water will not easily be moved from the opinion that their 
boat has not had a clear field. Therefore the race has resulted in 
begetting a feeling not desirable as between American and Eng- 
lish yachtsmen, and furthermore has afforded an opportunity on 
a larger scale to display national prejudices, which are in their 
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essence harmful. We shall not witness very soon another at- 
tempt like that made by Lord Dunraven, but no great interest on 
either side of the Atlantic will suffer on that account.”— 7%e 
Transcript, Boston. 


“All right-thinking men will fully justify this action. The 
floating mobs crowding upon the competing yachts have inter- 
fered grievously with every race so far run, and while the with- 
drawal of the Va/kyrze will be universally regretted, it will be as 
universally regarded as fully warrantable under the circum- 
stances. The incident proves undoubtedly what has heretofore 
been stated by impartial observers—that the neighborhood of 
New York city is no fit place to hold an international yacht race. 
That is one thing that is now finally settled, and the attempts to 
hold these contests in New York waters should now be given up.” 
—The Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


““Whatever may have been its immediate motive the withdrawal 
of the English boat is a most regrettable occurrence and one cal- 
culated to let loose an avalanche of ill-natured comment on the 
part of a certain section of the English press, out of whose sails 
Oliver G. Iselin took the wind by his proposal to resail the race 
which had been awarded to him on the protest. These friendly 
contests are intended to promote international good-will between 
two kindred and friendly nations, and it would be doubly a 
national misfortune if these misunderstandings cause them to 
militate in the opposite direction."—7he Spirit of the Times, 
New York. 


Cabled English Comments. 


“It will be generally held that the weighty reasons urged by 
Lord Dunraven justify him in adopting the course he has taken. 
The persons chiefly to blame are the captains of the excursion- 
steamers and the sightseers, who insisted upon crowding the 
yachts. The American sportsmen appear to have behaved with 
the fairness and sense of honor we should have expected of them. 
If the committee would consent to holding the races in clear 
water we do not doubt that either Lord Dunraven or some other 
British challenger would speedily test the powers of American 
builders and yachtsmen once again. The committee can not 
escape some share of the blame for what has happened. They 
attempted an impossible task when they undertook to control the 
mob of excursionists without adequate means, and, despite a fair 
warning, the consequence has been the complete failure of a 
meeting on which high hopes were fixed on both sides of the 
Atlantic.”— The Times, London. 


“This is a most melancholy fiasco and regrettable beyond 
measure, but Lord Dunraven, it must be allowed, is the best 
judge of what is fair play for his boat. He foresaw danger when 
he asked the regatta committee to hold the contest in less crowded 
waters. They did not comply with the request and they will not 
escape the censure of the American public. It isa pity that the 
Valkyrie should leave American waters without having had one 
fair trial of her strength. 
Could not arace be sailed, 
for love, far from the 
madding crowd of New 
York?”?— The Daily 
News, London. 

“So ends one of the 
greatest fiascos in the an- 
nals of sport. We can 
hardly believe that the 
result of the contests is 
more satisfactory to hon- 
orable American sports- 
men than it is to ours. 
There has been no fair 
trial of the merits of the 
two yachts.”—7he Her- 
ald, Glasgow. 


“It is not international 
interference that Lord 
Dunraven complains of, 
but the impossibility of 
a fair contest under such 
conditions. It will likely 
be a very long time be- 





Joln Bull’s fruitless attempt to get a feather 
for his yachting cap. 
—The Times, Philadelphia. 
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fore British yachtsmen race again for the cup, when the co: 
tions are such as to render the result a mere matter of chan 
— The Standard, London. 


“The Va/kyrze was right in not risking herself and her crew 
among the pitiless swarm of boats in lower New York Bay, and 
it was better for her to toe the mark and then contemptuously 
give up the contest. So, we suppose, there is an end to the 
rather ghastly farce called the International Yacht Race of i8):, 
and probably of all Anglo-American yacht racing on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Lord Dunraven will probably come home 
on to-morrow’s Cunarder. He will have the sympathy of every 
Englishman. We can boast, antique, slow-witted race tho we 
be, that we can show our American friends how to conduct a 
great sporting event with decency and in good order.”— 7% 
Chronicle, London. 


“Nobody coming into contact with Lord Dunraven can ques- 
tion his being a thorough sportsman. ‘That being the case, one is 
inclined to speculate as to why the committee’s decision seems to 
him unjust. It is possible that his protest merely means that 
unless the excursion-boat nuisance can be checked he will not 
race again. If he will not race no other Englishman will care to 
challenge for the cup for many a long year to come, at least until 
the history of the America’s Cup is forgotten.”—7he Padl/ Mall 
Gazette, London. 


“If the American public will not submit to the dictates of good 
order and self-restraint, which elsewhere are stronger than any 
police, they can not blame an English gentleman for refusing to 
risk his crew and vessel in the hubbub of such a scene.”— 7%e 
Telegraph, London. 


The Issue in the Ohio Campaign.—There has been consider- 
able speculation regarding the issues of the coming Presidential 
campaign, and the “Ohio initiative” is watched with interest. 
The Republicans have opened their campaign and seem deter- 
mined to push the tariff to the front as the leading issue. It is 
regarded as highly probable that Republicans elsewhere will fol- 
low the Ohioexample. At the first meeting at Springfield, Gov- 
ernor McKinley and Senator Sherman proclaimed the tariff to be 
the chief issue, the latter expressing himself thus: ‘“ What we 
propose and intend is to restore the protective policy of the Re- 
publican Party, to collect enough revenue to pay current ex- 
penses, to reduce the national debt, and to build up and increase 
domestic manufactures and productions, not only of the workshop 
but of the farm and the mine.” The McKinley tariff, “with such 
changes as time may make necessary,” was advocated by Senator 
Sherman as the best means of achieving these results. The de- 
fenders of the present tariff criticize this statement as vague and 
meaningless, and demand more explicit declarations touching the 
changes proposed by the Ohio Republicans. On the financial 
question Senator Sherman said. “The Republican Party during 
thirty years of power furnished for the first time a truly American 
currency. Itswept from the field the entiresystem of state bank 
paper, and produced a national currency composed of notes is 
by the United States, gradually lifted to par in gold, and notes of 
national banks secured by the deposit in the Treasury of United 
States bonds, so well secured that not a dollar has been lost by 


sued 


the holders of these notes. It has coined and maintained at par 
with gold silver coins amounting to $500,000,000, several times as 
much as were in circulation at any former period. Tho silver 
has declined in market value compared with gold, yet both silver 
and gold and all kinds of paper money issued by the Government 


or by the national banks have been maintained at par with 


other. All this beneficent policy is now threatened by the |’em- 
ocratic Party, and we have the sorry spectacle of the employment 
by the Administration of a syndicate of foreign and domestic 
bankers, buying bonds of the United States at less than thet 


market value upon condition that they will protect the Govern: 
ment of the United States from demands for gold for Un ted 
States notes.” 


““You are having a very merry time of it,” remarked the looker-on ' 
the New York reformer. 

** Yes,” was the reply; “ but I’m looking for better entertainment t we 
are giving now.” 

*“ When?” 

‘“*When the President and the various elements in Congress st 
reform one another.”—7he Star, Washington. 
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SENATOR GRAY ON THE THIRD-TERM 
ISSUE. 


VEN more significant than the recent Whitney interview on 

the question of a third term for President Cleveland is the 
statement attributed to Senator George Gray, of Delaware, in an 
interview reported in Zhe Wor/d of this city, with reference to 
this subject. Senator Gray has been the leader of the Cleveland 
forces in the Senate 
and the especial 
champion of the 
President’s foreign 
policy. Heisaper- 
sonal friend as well 
as a political admirer 
of Mr. Cleveland, 
and has _ himself 
never been accused 
of any Presidential 
aspirations. In the 
interview referred 
to, he is represented 
as declaring himself 
to be distinctly in 





favor of the Presi- 
dent’s renomina 
tion, and as using 


this language : 








“Mr. Cleveland is 
the logical candidate 
of the party next year. He has, by his devotion to his duty, 
twice saved the country from plunging into a course which would 
have been most disastrous to our institutions. I do not think he 
would refuse a unanimous offer of the nomination, if it were 
tendered him, under the circumstances. I am in favor of his 
nomination.” 


SENATOR GEORGE GRAY. 


As for the “unwritten law” against third terms, the Senator 
flatly denied that there is such a thing now before the country as 


“a third-term issue. He said: 


“By third term I assume is meant three consecutive terms in 
the Presidential office. The issue, as I understand it, is two 
terms for Mr. Cleveland. ‘The President was first nominated and 
elected in 1884. In 1888 he retired to private life, became a plain 
citizen and devoted himself to the affairs of personal business. 
During those four years he was one of the people and possessed 
19 public office. In 1892 he again accepted the nomination and 
was overwhelmingly and triumphantly elected. It can not, there- 
fore, in view of the lapse of four years between his second and 
third nominations, be logically argued that, should he receive a 
1omination at the hands of his party and be elected, he would be 

‘ving a third term. It would be only his second consecutive 
term of office; therefore the third-term talk is illogical and mis- 


} ” 
id 


ding. 
In the press this declaration is treated as semi-official and un- 
ial importance is attached to it. We give a few of the com- 
‘nts elicited by it: 


The Senator Speaks for the President.—“‘This point is not 
‘w one, but, coming from the leader of the Cleveland forces 
the Senate, it will probably be accepted as the President’s own 

Ws on the subject. 

The Democratic Party did not accept this theory in the case 

General Grant. It held that no man should be elected to the 

-sidency three times, and that it made no difference whether 
“le terms were or were not consecutive. All the leading Demo- 

itic statesmen of that day committed themselves to this doc- 
‘ine, and would not listen to any hair-splitting theories on the 

lestion, 

‘An important result of this Gray declaration will undoubtedly 
be to make many of the leaders of the Democracy who are now 
talking in a Delphic sort of way about a renomination for the 
President come out and avow their position on the question. 
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“The foremost Cleveland leader in Congress asserts it is not a 
question of a third term atall; that to claim that it isis ‘mislead- 
ing and illogical.’ 

“There is no mistaking the logic of that position. It is that all 
who agree with Gray are for Cleveland, and that all who are 
against Gray are against Cleveland. 

“He is not the man to talk merely for the sake of seeing his 
name in print. When he admits the interviewer to his confidence 
he has a purpose in view, an end to be accomplished, and it is very 
certain that the ‘third-term views’ he has announced are intended 
to help the ambitious projects of the President.”— 7he Recorder 
(Rep.), New York. 


The Opposition to Third Terms Too Strong.—‘ Public senti- 
ment in regard to this matter has been pretty well canvassed the 
past summer and opposition to a third term revealed of singular 
strength. This has been of a nature generally to cast no reflec- 
tion upon Mr. Cleveland’s great abilities or his remarkably en- 
lightened, courageous, and efficient conduct of his office. On the 
contrary, not a few of the negative expressions have at the same 
time recognized the valuable services performed for the country 
by the President and his superior fitness for the place. The 
opposition as a rule has been directed against the idea of contin- 
uing any man in the Presidency beyond the maximum limit 
established by Washington and Jefferson and reaffirmed in the 
case of General Grant. 

“There the case will rest, we imagine, notwithstanding the 
appearance of so strong a man as Senator Gray in the way of 
reopening it. Aswe have looked at it, the objection conceded by 
the Senator to be a valid one—the tendency it would strengthen 
to make the people confide too much in one man—is weighty and 
to be carefully considered. If there exists in the nation a senti- 
ment strong enough to overcome the popular prejudice against a 
third term and reelect President Cleveland, there exists a senti- 
ment in favor of a fearless and enlightened conduct of the office 
strong enough to see to it that a worthy successor of Mr. Cleveland 
is elected. If the sentiment exists the man will be forthcoming. 
The fortunes of the Republic are not wrapped up in any single 
personality. It has been one of the greatest tests of the strength 
of the Government that, wanting the man for the place in any 
emergency, the man has not been wanting.”—7he Repudlican 
(dnd.), Springfield. 


The Plain People Have Made the Issue.—‘ One of the issues 
of the day—one of the issues of all days of this Republic—is firm, 
unalterable opposition to a third term, whether it be alternative 
or consecutive. That is the issue raised by the plain people of 
this great nation, and it will be a perpetual bar to any candidate 
who attempts to surmount it. 

“Senator Gray is in favor of a third term for President Cleve 
land. He has beena faithful cuckoo, but it was not believed that 
his devotion would go quite that far. 

“Apparently, the Senator appreciates that it is a long way, and 
so he indulges in certain intellectual hedging to make his position 
a degree more comfortable. It isn’t a third term at all, thinks 
the Senator. Itisn’t three consecutive terms. ‘It would be only 
his second consecutive term of office; therefore, the “third term” 
talk is illogical and misleading,’ says the gentleman, and any two- 
year-old child who can not see the delightful perspicuity of his 
ratiocination ought to be forced into a kindergarten. But what 
if some thick-headed people should not be able to see it in that 
light? What if they should still call it a third term ?”—7he 
American (Rep.), Baltimore. 


Virtually Placing the President in the Field.—‘ Senator 
Gray of Delaware is universally recognized as not only a fore- 
most party leader but—what is more significant—as beyond any 
other man in either branch of Congress, perhaps beyond any 
other man in the Democratic Party, the intimate personal friend, 
the faithful ally, the chosen spokesman of Grover Cleveland. To 
say that the Senator’s sensational attitude and utterances consti- 
tute a declaration from the highest possible source of the Presi- 
dent’s voluntary and avowed candidacy would be going too far. 
The Senator expressly disclaims any authority to speak for his 
chief and friend. The disclaimer will be taken by every fair- 
minded man, of either party, at its face value. It is Gray and 
not Cleveland who has spoken. But to say that Gray's words 
amount to the placing of Cleveland in the field with or without 
the latter’s consent, by that element in the Democratic Party 


Racin 
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which is most devoted to him, is no more than the drawing of a 
just inference from adequate premises. . 

“Taking everything into consideration, it must be allowed that 
the third-term ‘boom’ has received an impetus as wonderful as 
unexpected since September1. From now on it will have to be 
taken seriously. . . . 

“Our opinion remains wholly unshaken that Grover Cleveland 
will not be renominated. ‘The probabilities are overwhelmingly 
against such an unparalleled event. Sober second thoughts will 
convince his most ardent champions that it would be folly to fly 
in the face of the enormous popular protest that the nomination 
would arouse. Admitting ‘for argument’s sake’ that, as Senator 
Gray insists, the real question is merely one of a second consec- 
utive term, that there is, properly speaking, no third-term ques- 
tion at issue, yet no argument can change the people’s stubborn 
feeling, that no mortal man is good and great enough to fill for 
twelve years of his life a chair which Washington refused to fill 
for more than eight years.”"— 7he Advertiser (Rep.), Boston. 


Worse than Grant’s Candidacy.—‘‘ The people of the United 
States would be very foolish to allow Senator Gray’s proposition 
that an intervening term between two Presidential terms, as is 
the case of Grant and Cleveland, made it not athird term. The 
people, however, take a thoroughly different view of the matter, 
as they showed in the case of Grant. Cleveland’s candidacy just 
now would be far worse than Grant’s. The latter was a private 
citizen at the time he was urged forathird term. Mr. Cleveland 
is still President and can use all the great power of the Presidency 
to help his own nomination and election. 

“It is this fact that has made the people so determined against 
a third term that they will trust no man with it. They know that 
it isin this way, by the continuance of Presidents, consuls, and 
other executives in office, that all republics have fallen; and 
knowing it they have resolved to insist forever on the doctrine 
laid down by the founder of the country—no third terms for the 
President. 

“Senator Gray’s effort to explain the third term away will 
prove a complete failure. It would have been better had he not 
spoken. It would be still better if Mr. Cleveland spoke and set 
at rest, as he alone can, all this silly third-term talk.”— 7he T7imes- 
Democrat (Dem.), New Orleans. 


“As the enemy and fierce denouncer of the new tariff which the 
Democratic Party heartily supports and defends, President Cleve- 
land could hardly be adjusted with neatness to the Democratic 
platform as a candidate for a third term. On this ground, if for 
no other, ¢he Record feels authorized to state that President 
Cleveland will not be the Democratic candidate for the Presidency 
in 1896."— Zhe Record (Dem.), Philadelphia. 


“We still think it is not a practical question, because we regard 
the candidacy of President Cleveland next year as an impossibil- 
ity. He would not accept such a nomination, except it were 
urged upon him by a thoroughly united party, and perhaps not 
even then.”— 7he Herald (Ind.), Boston. 





Cooperative Production and Distribution.—Interesting facts 
regarding the success of cooperation were brought out at the 
recent International Cooperative Congress in London. The 
cooperative stores in England now number 1,674, with a member- 
ship of 1,343,518, ashare and loan capital of over $90,000,000, and 
an invested capital of nearly $40,000,000. ‘Their sales in 1894 
amounted to $250,000,000, upon which a profit of 10 per cent. was 
realized. Satisfactory results were also reported from other 
countries. Cooperative production, however, has not been so 
successful. There are, in England, 120 societies organized for 
such production, with a capital of $9,000,000. ‘The profit in 1894 
was nearly $340,000. In other countries cooperative production 
is growing more slowly than in England. In Belgium the at- 
tempt at it has failed, owing to the fact that “the workingmen 
were wanting in the necessary recognition of the difference of 
capacity, which made it necessary that the manager of a coopera- 
tive productive institution should exercies adequate authority,” 
as a Belgian delegate explained. The Congress adopted a reso- 
lution in favor of profit-sharing with the employees of cooperative 
stores. It seems that there are cooperative organizations in 
Austria, Rumania, Russia, Servia, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
and Australia, as well as in England, Germany, and France. It 
is considered rather strange that the Americans have not inter- 
ested themselves greatly in this movement. 
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A NEW CAMPAIGN AGAINST TRUSTS. 


N important step in the warfare upon trusts is believed to 
have been taken by the Attorney-General of New York in 
response to a vigorous press agitation. Hehascited the American 
Tobacco Company, a New Jersey corporation doing business in 
New York under the law of comity, to appear before a judge of the 
Supreme Court and show cause why the certificate permitting it to 
do business in New York should not be revoked. The general 
charge against the Tobacco Company is that its method of doing 
business is contrary to the statutes of the State. In the language 
of the complaint, “by reason of consolidation, combination, and 
conspiracy,” the company “has been able to control the market 
price of the various kinds of paper cigarettes: manufactured and 
offered for sale.” The question which the courts will be called 
on to decide is whether a corporation organized in one State can 
claim the right to do business in another State whose laws pro- 
hibit the formation of such corporations at home. Should the To- 
bacco Trust be ruled out of New York, the Sugar Trust and other 
similar corporations will come within the scope of the decision. 
This attack on trusts from a new quarter is hailed by the press 
at large as more promising than many of the past legal cam- 
paigns against them. 


A Vital Blow in the Event of Success.—“A blow struck at 
the system here will be a vital one, whether other States imitate 
the example of New York or not. A confession that New York 
was impotent to defend its sovereignty against the encroachments 
of arrogant and aggressive monopolies would be a discourage- 
ment to the anti-trust movement everywhere, and would afford 
a new guaranty of the safety and prce‘fit of extending the power of 
these combinations over branches of trade still exempt from their 
influence. 

“We have not seen it denied that the whole aim and purpose of 
the organization of the American Tobacco Company, that the one 
end to which its system of consignments and rebates is directed, 
is to kill competition in the manufacture and sale of its product. 
It is because of the suctess in doing this that the company has 
been able to pay a twelve-per-cent. dividend on its greatly in- 
flated common stock and lay aside for offensive and defensive 
purposes some six or seven millions of surplus. 

“The question before the Attorney-General is whether a for- 
eign corporation can claim the right here, by the law of comity, 
to do acts within the State which are prohibited by the law of the 
State to its own citizens or corporations engaged in a similar bus- 
iness. . It will not avail the American Tobacco Company to 
plead that it has.the support and approval of certain wholesale 
dealers in the city of New York. It must come prepared to show 
that it is not carrying on business in the manner and method as 
may not be lawfully carried on by a corporation incorporated 
under the laws of this State for such or a similar business. ‘This 
will, obviously, be a more difficult undertaking.”— The Journal 
of Commerce, New York. 


The Moral Effect Would be Great.—‘“‘It is a shallow trick to 
incorporate a monopoly in one State, when it is intended that it 
shall do business in another, but the scheme has worked well. 
The American Sugar Refining Company and the American 
Tobacco Company are conspicuous examples of this whipping the 
devil around the stump. . . 

“In this case the offender is to be proceeded against under the 
New York statutes. As Wall Street is the home of the trust, th's 
is not only proper, but likely to be far more beneficial than would 
similar action taken elsewhere. Feeling has been steadily rising 
against the sugar and tobacco monopolies for some time, “! 
something may be accomplished at last. Several newspaper's 
have been hammering away on the matter for months; but ‘t's 
not likely that their arguments would have been so effective had 
it not been for the remarkably successful ‘bear’ raids that the 
Havemeyers and others have been engineering. Constituenc:es 
have felt the weight of their power, and the public conscience 
may have been thereby quickened. From whatever source the 
reform may have proceeded it will be welcome. It is high t'me 


to learn whether this country is really made for the trusts. as they 
seem to think. . 
“A decision against the trust in New York need not drive it out 
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of existence as long as other States may have more lenient laws 
or more complaisant officials, but the moral effect would be very 


great. it would almost certainly stop the speculation in its 
shares, and this evil, owing to the active participation in it of its 
chief officers, has come to be almost as objectionable as 1ts busi- 
ness methods.”— 7he Courzer-Journal, Loutsville. 


“Change the title of the trust to ‘American Sugar Refining 
Company,’ and the indictment is a no less perfect fit. If rigor- 
ously pressed it will dissolve the cigarette trust into its compo- 
nent parts, and compel the firms belonging to it to submit to the 
ordinary commercial law of competition. If that result be 
achieved, in respect of a monopoly of a product not a necessary 
of life, the day of reckoning of the Sugar Trust, a combination 
dealing in a necessary of life, will not be very distant.”— 7he 
Herald, Boston. 


“The proposed suit to prevent the American Tobacco Company 
from doing business in New York will show whether the anti- 
trust law of that State is sufficient for the overthrow of trust 
methods. It has been proved sufficient to prevent the operation 
of trust companies organized in. New York, but the State has had 
the experience of suffering the same trust methods at the hands 
of foreign corporations that are prevented as to domestic corpora- 
tions. If the New York law is sufficient for this case it is suffi- 
cient to overthrow any trust, and it should promptly be adopted 
elsewhere.”— The Sentinel, Indianapolis. 


EXPORT BOUNTIES TO FARMERS. 
MOVEMENT is on foot in favor of a Government export 
Mr. David 
Lubin, of California, is the author of this plan, and he is travel- 


bounty upon all staple agricultural products. 


ing over the country and securing the passage of resolutions in- 
dorsing his idea by commercial bodies and Republican organiza- 
tions. The shipping interest has been converted to the plan, and 
Seaboard, the organ devoted to shipping, is vigorously advoca- 
ting it. In a recent controversy with Mr. Morton, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Lubin has explained and defended his idea, 
and we quote the following passage from one of his letters to Mr. 


Morton: 


“Under free trade there would be no need or equity or justice 
in a Government export bounty on the staples of agriculture, but 
under protection, be the world’s price of these staples high or 
low, there is not alone a need for this export bounty, but it would 
work an iniquity and an injustice to withhold it, as the argument 
to follow will clearly show. 

“Protection against cheaper labor means the exclusion of the 
products of that cheaper labor by legal penalties in the form of 
fines against imports. The cheaper goods excluded permits a 
monopoly of home manufactures at that artificial enhancement 
which the exclusion of a protection tariff (with middleman’s 
profits added) will permit. In other words, protection by an 
import duty means artificial enhancement of manufactures in the 
home market. 

“ Does italso mean the same thing for the staples of agriculture? 
No, not when these are produced in surplus quantities for export. 
No foreign nation will pay us more for our surplus than they can 
obtain similar products from other countries for; therefore the 
surplus is sold at the world’s free-trade prices. 

“Now, as the agricultural surplus is sold in open public sales- 
rooms to bidders, which salesrooms are called wheat-pits, cotton 
exchanges, etc., and as the export and home buyers congregate 
and bid at the same time and place, it follows that both buyers 
buy at the same price. The export and home price for agricul- 
tural staples is, consequently, the same. The entire agricultural 
Staple product is therefore sold for export and for home use at the 
world’s free-trade prices in direct competition with the cheapest 
land and labor countries of the world. 

“We are, therefore, compelled to admit the fact that while a 
tariff on imports can protect manufacturers, it can not protect the 
home market of agricultural staples as long as there is a surplus 
of these for export. 

“What happens if in a country there be two industries of equal 
extent and one is protected and the other is unprotected ? 

“This: That the unprotected is by law compelled to pay for 
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the protection of the protected industry. 
justice in such a law? Certainly not. We should protect both 
equally, or protect neither. Since a tariff or duty on imports 
can not protect agricultural staples for the reasons given, by 
what means, then, can we protect them? By an export bounty, 
which in operation would tend to do for the latter industry what 
a protective tariff does for manufacturers. It will artificially raise 
in our country the export price, which, when done, will corre- 
spondingly enhance the greater quantity for home use because 
the export and home prices are the same. In other words, the 
export bounty will protect the entire production of agricultural 
staples, thus placing it on an equality with manufactures.” 


Is there any equity or 


Seaboard writes as follows in advocacy of the bounty plan: 


“It is to obtain protection equal to that enjoyed by manufac- 
turers that our agriculturists and shipping men are united. When 
they get it, the present unfairness of protection will have been 
removed, and the great stock argument against protection will 
no longer exist. 

“Protectionists have so long been wary of traps to catch them 
that they still look askance at the export bounty proposition. 
They have long advocated, and tried to obtain, a bounty for 
American ships engaged in the foreign trade, so as to make it 
profitable to build and operate them. Presently they will see 
that an agricultural export bounty would protect, would be just, 
and is imperative, and they will advocate it, and then American 
agriculture and American ships will receive equitable protection. 

“When the manufacturers, the cotton-planters, the wheat and 
corn-raisers have come to the support of this they, together with 
the others of our citizens who enjoy protection because not com- 
peting with foreigners, will comprise about ninety-nine per cent. 
of our voters, against which solid and unyielding stone wall the 
free-traders will be privileged to bruise their heads so long as 
they will find enjoyment in it—but the stone wall will be forever 
unaffected, the blows will be so puny.” 


It is claimed that a large number of farmers’ organizations are 
supporting this movement. The Republican press has criticized 
it adversely, denying both the justice and practicability of the 
scheme. Thus 7he Chicago /nter Ocean, a protectionist paper, 


says about it: 


“Mr. Lubin bases his argument, for the most part, upon the 
assumption that farmers are not protected by impost duties, that 
a protective tariff is in the interest of manufactures, the raw 
material industry, and capital connected therewith, while agricul- 
ture is substantially out in the cold, except as the farmer derives 
benefit from a home market. If this were true it would still be 
undeniable that protection is in the interest of farmers. The 
chief benefit to agriculture is that indirect benefit. The farm 
products that can not stand an ocean voyage, and are perishable 
in character, yield the largest profit to the farmer. It is hardly 
too much to say that agriculture prospers in proportion as the 
home market for perishable products is developed. But wholly 
apart from all that, the farmers of all parts of the country share 
literally in the direct benefits of a protective tariff. From 
one end of the land to the other agriculture generously shares in 
the benefits of protection, except as protection has been aban- 
doned by the party now in power.” 


Similar objections to the plan are urged by Zhe Minneapolis 
Tribune, which says: 


“Mr. Lubin misconceives the whole philosophy of the system 
of protection to American industry as advocated and practised by 
the Republican Party in the United States. The object of pro- 
tection is to build up home markets. If certain goods can be 
manufactured in this country instead of being imported from 
abroad, such manufacture gives employment to a certain number 
of hands, and the possessors of these hands become the consu- 
mers of the staple agricultural products. Thus while protection 
directly benefits the manufacturer, it indirectly benefits the 
farmer, for if he can sell his product at home, he saves the freight 
on transportation of it abroad. The farmer derives benefit from 
protection equally with the manufacturer, and often to a greater 


extent. He does not pay, save in exceptional instances, any of 
the duty imposed upon imports. It is paid by the foreign im- 
porter. 


“It being demonstrated that protection protects the farmer as 
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well as the manufacturer, Mr. Lubin’s contention that a duty on 
exports is called for to put the farmer on an equality with the 
manufacturer, falls to the ground. The effect of a duty on ex- 
ports would be to cheapen our staples to the foreign consumer 
without benefit to our own people—yes, to the depletion of the 
pockets of our own people, for the money to pay the bounty would 
have to be raised by some form of taxation. Americans have no 
fancy to tax themselves for the sake of putting cheaper bread and 
meat into the mouths of foreign consumers.” 


The newspaper advocates of a revenue-tariff, while ridiculing 
Mr. Lubin’s plan, assert that theoretically his argument is per- 
fectly sound from a protectionist point of view. Zhe New York 


Nation writes: 


“What is Lubin’s doctrine? What are the weapons of his war- 
fare? He has got hold of the great truth that the farmer is not 
and can not be protected by import duties. The farmer is not in 
the importing business. He is our great exporter, sending 
abroad seventy-five per cent. of all we sell. What good does the 
sham tariff on corn or wheat do him? None at all, says Lubin, 
forcibly and truthfully. What shall he do, then? Refuse to be 
always the under-dog in the tariff scramble, and insist that the 
tariff scramble shall cease? Not at all; that would be simply the 
wisdom of the children of this world. Lubin’s doctrine is far 
deeper. Pay the farmer a bounty on all he sells, and the trick is 
done; the farmer is really protected, the political millennium is 
just around the corner. 

“This is no laughing matter. If protection is right, Lubin is 
right. If he is wrong, absurdly wrong, then it is time for the 
Republicans to say, as the confiding Lexow said about the rela- 
tion of wages to a high tariff, ‘Weare all wrong, and have been in 
the wrong all the time.’ Logic is logic, that’s all we say, even 
protectionist logic. We have seen protection leave the ‘infant 
industry’ stage for the ‘pauper labor’ stage; seen it pass from 
hatred of foreign trade to glorying in it; seen it willing to wreck 
our finances and introduce the bounty system rather than abate a 
jot of its pretensions. Why not now go in, in a whole-hog way, 
as Benton used to say, for the bounty system, and make it uni- 
versal ?” 


The Grand Army at Louisville.—One of the most memorable 


in the series of Grand Army “encampments ” was that held last 


week at Louisville. Thirty thousand veterans took part in the 


parade, and “one flag, one country” was the motto inscribed on 


the flags and badges. The Southern city welcomed its former 


The Courter-Journai, 
speaking for Kentucky, says: ‘All of us feel that we would not 
have missed it on any account. All of us think that in years to 
come it will be looked back to as a benefaction. In particular is 
it a supreme happiness to those who fought on the losing side in 
the battle that, before we pass from the scene forever, we are 
given the opportunity to meet our old foemen, now our fellow- 
citizens and comrades, upon our own door-sill, under our own 
vine and fig-tree, as guests and friends, whom we delight to 
honor; whom we are proud toentertain; whose presence inspires, 
invigorates, and makes us young again. The State of Ken 
tucky—the city of Louisville—long ago threw those geographies 
into the fire which madea line of demarkation between North and 
South. We know no such terms. We only know that we are 
Americans.” Zhe Brooklyn Standard-Union comments as fol- 
lows on this significant meeting upon the border line of the war- 
ring sections: “Kentucky is the first to display these erstwhile 
hostile hues blended in a fraternal wreath, at any natioral gath- 
ering, and it is appropriate in her case, because she sent men 
into both the contending armies, altho she never was formally 
‘out of the Union,’ and felt the tread of the Union hosts and the 
tramp of the Confederate cohorts; the wild rush of Morgan's 
raiders and the heavy rumble of Rosecran’s guns. . Ken- 
tucky is, indeed, happiest of all the sisterhood of States in the 
occasion which her own good sense and good feeling, backed by 
her judicious efforts, did so much to create, and she will find 
that the men of both the old armies will know how to value it 
rightly. Kentucky is the peacemaker of the end of the century, 
the reconciler of all differences that once kept brothers apart. 
Blessed is her lot.” 


enemies heartily and enthusiastically. 
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DANGERS OF MODERN BUILDINGS. 


ISASTERS caused by hasty and reckless construction of 

modern buildings have everywhere led to a vigorous de-. 
In New York 
a “first class” eight-story building collapsed recently while 


mand for legislative interference and regulation. 
in 
course of construction, burying sixteen persons in the ruins, and 
investigation shows that, owing to incompetence and negligence 
of the architect, inspector, and others, the structure had been 
placed on unsafe foundations. The press is now calling for a law 
providing for the licensing of architects and discussing other 
means of preventing such disasters. Mr. Louis Windmiiller, in 
The Review of Reviews (September), discusses the dangers and 
losses due to faulty construction, and proposes certain remedial 


measures. We quote: 


“Tall office buildings called ‘sky-scrapers,’ which existed only 
in Chicago a few years ago, have sprung up like mushrooms 
everywhere, and are becoming so numerous that they darken the 
thoroughfares of our cities. This inordinate cupidity of land- 
owners to the detriment of their neighbors should not be tolerated 
and may lead to further disasters. The hidden steel beams of 
these colossal structures are liable to be corroded byrust. While 
considered safe now, it remains to be seen if they will be always 
, especially when allowed to be used for other purposes. Al- 
ready offices in older buildings of this class are begging for 
tenants in every large city between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 
Their height should by law be restricted. Their owners ought 
to be restrained from burdening the floors with presses, for their 
vibration must shake the structures until they become as danger- 
ous as the one on Park Place. . . 

“Few persons realize the inflammable condition of houses 
erected in conformity with present laws. Partitions hollow in- 
side, generally open on top, so as to constitute veritable flues, 
with floors equaliy defective, divide the interior of nine tenths of 
all the dwellings in the country, so that in case of fire it is next 
to impossible to confine it to the locality where it originates. 
The annual loss caused by this recklessness is estimated at &so, - 
000,000, while the cost of filling partitions with cheap material, 
as is customary in Europe, would be trifling. 
law be compelled to adopt this system. 

“The annual [fire] loss from all sources has exceeded $150,000, - 
ooo, 


so 


3uilders should by 


It is in the interest of every insurer of property to reduce 
this waste, because he must contribute to its replacement by 
higher premiums, which are twice as large as in any other civil- 
ized community. Much of it is due to a faulty construction of 
buildings. In Germany a special police watches over their erec- 
tion and examines the material placed in them; a board, repre- 
senting the Fire Department and local government, has absolute 
power to order changes while the house is in course of erection, 
and it must not be utilized until it has been judicially approved 
as a whole when completed. 

“It may seem difficult to exercise a similar supervision over the 
great number of houses which are constantly building in our large 
cities, but Berlin has grown since the French war more rapidly 
than any one of them, and accidents such as I have enumerated 
are a rare occurrence there. 

“We also encounter danger in frequent changes of the owne! 
ship of buildings and in their utilization for a purpose different 
from the one for which they had-been constructed ; life and prop- 
erty has, in many cases, been destroyed in consequence. ‘This 
risk could be avoided by a law which prohibits a change in the 
use of any structure without the consent of the authorities. 


“The most simple remedy would be if owners were to emp!oy 
for the construction of their houses honest men, who care fo! 
their name and reputation more than the gain they get by 4) 
evasion of their agreement, and our courts should be more severe 


in punishing offenders whose dereliction has caused disaster 


7 
} 


Regarding the general policy of regulating the height of build 
ings, The New York Evening Post says that it is difficult to 
determine what is expedient, but that it is high time that the 


subject should be considered. It makes the following sugges'!0" 


“The problems involved demand for their solution the skil! not 
only of architects, and engineers, and firemen, and insurance 
experts, but also of physicians and lawyers. A commissiou of 
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eminent men in these departments ought to be appointed at once. 
If any restraints are to be imposed on the height of buildings, 
they ought to beimposed now. If there are to be none, property- 
owners are entitled to receive such assurance.” 


SHOULD THE NEGROES GO TO AFRICA? 


INCE the founding of Liberia, through American benevo- 
lence, seventy-four years ago, nearly twenty thousand 
American negroes have gone to that colony. That they have 
prospered, is evident from the fact that Liberia is to-day in treaty 
relations with all the great powers and is performing, politically 
and industrially, the functions of a national organization. But 
would it be wise for all American blacks to go to Liberia or to 
Africa generally? Dr. E. W. Blyden, who, as Liberian Minister 
to England, is well qualified to discuss negro migration, in an 
instructive article on the subject in 7e North American Review 
He 
is not in favor of an immediate exodus of negroes from this coun- 
try, but eventually he believes that West Africa will become the 
Europe has done much for Africa, 


(September), answers both “yes” and “no” to this question. 


home of all civilized blacks. 
Dr. Blyden says, but America can and will do infinitely more. 
“Both development and progress in Africa will linger until the 
United States, both Government and people, black and white, 
take a wider and deeper practical interest in the affairs of that 


continent.” Of Liberia, Dr. Blyden says: 


“It is the only spot in Africa where the civilized negro—the 
American negro—without alien supervision or guidance is hold- 
ing aloft the torch of civilization and the symbol of Christianity, 
endeavoring to establish government on principles recognized by 
the civilized world and in international relations with the leading 
nations: a country to which thousands of Africa’s descendants in 
the Southern States are looking as the only place where they can 
obtain relief from their disabilitics, and a field for the unhindered 
cultivation and untrammeled development of their peculiar gifts 
as a people.” 

Assisted emigration at this time, according to Dr. Blyden, 
would be disastrous. Thousands would rush to Liberia and pre- 
cipitate upon themselves and the colony the worst consequences. 


We quote: 


“A handful of people on the margin of the continent is a very 
different thing from a million with imperfect views of them- 
selves and their work. But will the negro ever attain to full 
manhood under a dominant race? No; not now. On one hand, 
all those who held him as a slave and their children, and on the 
other, all those who felt the iron of slavery penetrate their souls 
and fthezr children, must pass away before things will reach a 
somewhat normal state. 

“I consider, therefore, that all agitation for the movement of 
large masses of negroes to Africa is at the present time unwise 
and premature. Not so, however, the effort to awaken a mis- 
sionary spirit among the blacks, and to diffuse information which 
will stimulate effort on that line, and induce individuals, or small 
colonies, to go out with some definite object in view for the relig- 
ious or industrial improvement of the country. Meanwhile, 
everything should be avoided by the masses who remain which 
would aggravate the situation, and everything studied and pur- 
sued which makes for peace and harmony. What I would incul- 
cate upon the negro in the United States now is a modest 
temperateness of behavisr—an unpretentious and unambitious 
deportment, which is not only in accordance with the tendeucies 
of his own nature left to itself, but is, I consider, the chief and 
soundest blessing to which his destinies in America invite him. 
Politics at present is not his field. He is as yet but a newcomer 
in the arena of even personal freedom—not more than a genera- 
tion from chattelism. . . . 

“All bitterness and darkness of spirit, all sour unreasonable- 
ness, should be laid aside. By his cheerful, musical spirit, and 
by all this is implied in his inimitable gift of song, the negro may 
construct for himself here, to be taken with him when he goes to 
Africa, walls within which will dwell peace and palaces within 
which will be plenteousness. And when the time comes for the 
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departure of large numbers—for anything like an exodus—the 
separation of the races will be marked by affectionate regrets on 
both sides.” 





Catholic University Opened to Women.—A significant and 
—to many—surprising step has been taken by the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Washington, which announces that on October 1 it will 
open its doors to women. Hitherto only priests were admitted ; 
now not only nuns, but female students generally, will be allowed 
to take the full course, altho they will not receive any degrees. 
The question had been under discussion for a long time, and the 
decision is indorsed by the trustees of the institution. The Chi 
cago Times-Herald comments as follows upon the announce- 
ment: “It shows not merely which way the wind is blowing, and 
has now for some years been blowing, but that at last it blows 
strong enough to carry about everything before it. It is safe to 
say that now almost every factitious barrier in the way of the 
higher education of American women is being effectually taken 
out of the way . . . Nearly all the State universities, and almost 
allour Western colleges, admit young women to their classes along 
with young men, with exactly as little sense of strangeness as 
boys and girls have always been admitted into the same families. 
But an especial reason for admitting young women to the advan- 
tages of our best and highest educational institutions, including 
those, too, for theological studies, is that women have come to be 
so important an element in all the immense educational work of 
our time and country, in missionary and other church work, and 
also, and more and more, in the large task we all have in hand in 
the real civilization and purificatiion and elevation of the muni- 
cipalities, the smaller as well as the larger ones.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


**Nevermore !""—7he World, New York. 


CUSTOMER: ‘‘ Have you Mark Twain's ‘Innocents Abroad’?’’ 

Stationer: ‘No, but I have the comments of the English press on the 
yacht races.”’--7he Herald, New York. 

‘“ WHAT are the most important considerations in deciding a yacht race?” 
asked the girl who wants to know all that’s going on. 

“The pilot and excursion boats,” replied the young man.—7Zhe Star, 
Washington. 


QUOTH Dunraven: 


“So you want the Defender to win? 
you of that much patriotism ?” 

“It isn’t patriotism. I know just 
Journal, Indianapolis. 


Do you know, I never suspected 


how to pronounce Defender.” —The 


CONTROLLER BOWLER and the Belmont-Morgan syndicate appear to 
be running the Government at present.—Globe-Democrat, St. Louts. 

WHY isthe Democratic Party ina silver State like a passenger coach on 
a fast railroad? Because no one is permitted to stand on the platform. 
Hold on, there, don’t shoot !''— 7he Journal, Minneapolis. 

THE newspaper writers who keep solemnly filling space about a third 
term deserve a first term in some home for the feeble-minded.—7he 
Courier-Journal, Louisville. 


CURIOUSLY enough, there appears to be no fallterm for ‘*Coin’s Financial 
School” this year. There are no pupils.—7he 7imes, Philadelphia. 


‘““WILL the new woman wash dishes?” 

*“*No. As soon as she has time she will invent dishes that won’t need 
washing.” — 7he Free Press, Detrott. 

IT is bad taste to refer to the Republican Party of this State as an 
or a “phalanx.”” The Republican Party of this state is a Platt-oon 
Argus, Albany. 


“army” 


The 


‘““WHY, hang it, the man is defying public opinion every time he ’’—— 
“Say, see here. How do you know what public opinion is?”’ 

* Well, I think so, anvhow.’’—7ke Record, New York. 

THE talk about a third term resolves itself into the question: ‘Shall Mr. 


Cleveland have a fourth nomination and a second licking ?’—7he News, 
Buffalo. 

THE New York papers assure us that as long as the United States holds 
a pawn ticket in the three-ball shop of Rothschild & Co., all will be well.— 
Commercial Appeal, Memphis. 
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FIRST RACE: INTERNATIONAL EXPRESSIONS. 
—The Press, Philadelphia. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


VERSATILE SENOR JOSE ECHEGARAY. 


ORE than one hundred plays within the last twenty odd 
years—that is the record of José Echegaray, the septua- 
genarian whose name is now one of the most popular in Spain. 
The first mathematician of his country, he has written and pub- 
lished several important works on physical science. He is by 
profession a civil engineer, and, like most Spanish men of letters, 
has passed through several political crises—been minister and 
exile, journalist and professor. In advanced life he tried his 
hand at verse-making, and failing at that he fell to writing plays, 
which good actors have popularized. Miss Hannah Lynch, wri- 
ting to The Evening Post from Madrid, says: 

“His plays, in conception and force, have the true stamp of 
genius. They are necessarily unequal, written with the speed of 
a Lope de Vega. Some have a double significance, like those of 
Ibsen and the novels of Tolstoi—Echegaray being of that school 
—while others do not rise above the level of amateur literature. 
His position and popularity are now so secure that he can write 
what he likes. However bad, it is sure to be greeted with furious 
applause. His last play, ‘Mancha que Limpia,’ is proof of this. 


It created a sensation in Madrid, and now is creating fresh sen-. 


sations in the provinces. 

“In the earlier dramas of Echegaray, it was Vigo first and 
Rafael Calvo who struck the emotions of the public and made the 
dramatist famous. In the later plays, especially ‘Mariana’ and 
‘Mancha que Limpia’ (‘Stain that Cleanses’) the success was in- 
stantaneous and magnificent through the brilliant talent of Guer- 
rero. She is a young actress, but already she is the theatrical 
divinity of Spain. Full of fire and fervor, with a grave enthusi- 
asm for her art which marks creative genius on the stage, she is 
regarded as something of an Iberian Rachel of to-day, destined 
to reach heights hitherto unscaled by Spanish actresses. 

“It needed nothing less than genius in the actress tomake any- 
thing striking of ‘Mancha que Limpia.’ But such is the uncon- 
querable force of imagination added to brilliant dramatic gifts, 
that Guerrero in this play so carried away her audience, first at 
Madrid and afterward at Valladolid, that the theater rose to an 
individual and pelted the author with wreaths and bouquets till 
he stood half-hidden in waves of flowers, and the applause was 
deafening. When the company went to Valladolid, the reception 
the first night was so furiously enthusiastic that Echegaray was 
telegraphed for, since the ancient capital of Spain would be con- 
tent with nothing less than his personal triumph, and repeated 
the immersion in perfume and glow of Madrid. 

“The plot of a play that has so excited an entire country (tho 
the admirers of Echegaray's genius have reason to regret that he 
should have associated a name already so honorably known in 
connection with worthier work with a drama so absurd and 
trivial) deals with the enmity of two young ladies of opposite 
characters. A tragedy was surely never built upon slighter and 
less thrilling material. Until the dénouement, the wildly im- 
probable assassination of one girl by the other on her wedding- 
day, emotions do not rise above the level of the hysteria of the 
schoolroom. But this is Echegaray’s great fault. He takes his 
characters too seriously, and has no sense of the effectiveness of 
comedy. He touches everything with the same somber pen, 
without a glimmering apprehension of the law of dramatic per- 
spective. He weighs as heavily on a trivial grievance as he does 
on burning revolt against a great wrong, and his modern young 
men in drawing-rooms tell the roll of their sufferings in the 
plumed and sabred eloquence of his medieval hidalgoes.” 


We are given the following glimpse of the home-life and man- 
ner of working of this Spanish Dumas, whose plays have now 
been translated into every polite language, and whose editions in 
Spain have run through many thousands: 


“He lives on the fourth floor of an extremely modest house in 
the Calle de Serrano. The sitting-rooms and study are lined 
with those monster bay and laurel wreaths, with leaves gold- 
tipped, and long streamers of red and yellow silk stamped with 
his name in broad gilt or crimson letters, which the Spaniards 
love to shower on their idols. I counted thirty in the little 
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drawing-room, and heaven knows how many more in the study 
and corridors, overflowing with chemical and mathematical yo}. 
umes. 

“Sefior Echegaray is proud to call your attention to the fact 
that among his books there is only Shakespeare to compete with 
his devotion to science. Mathematics is the only delight of his 
life. This is pure truth—the eternal verities—while poetry, 
drama, romance are disputable ground with only relative claims 
to truth. I found my pleasure in disagreeing with him and de. 
riding the claims of science. Being a Spaniard, he took me quite 
seriously. Out of Ireland most people do take Irish people with 
disconcerting and irritating gravity. He has no particular 
hours for working, but works long at a stretch. A fortnight he 
reckons for the composing and finishing of an entire play. But 
tho he has written more, he generally contents himself with two 
ayear. While writing a play he adores all the characters, lives 
in the play, and thinks it the best he haswritten. Once finished, 
he takes it in horror, never reads it again, and forgets the names 
of both play and principal characters. The last one finished is 
always the worst for him. He works feverishly from first to last 
line, never corrects or alters (facts sufficiently evident to the 
reader of those hastily composed dramas), and casts the whole 
thing from his mind on delivering the manuscript into the printers’ 
hands.” 





HERBERT SPENCER ON THE EVOLUTION 
OF FICTION. 


|* our last issue we gave Herbert Spencer's theory of the 

origin of the poet. In Zhe Popular Science Monthly for 
September the same writer treats of the origin of fiction. We 
quote a part of the interesting paper, as follows: 


“That fiction has developed out of biography scarcely needs 
proof. Unless a biographer is accurate, which even modern 
biographers rarely are and which ancient biographers certainly 
were not, it inevitably happens that there is more or less of fancy 
mingled with his fact. The same tendencies which in early 
times developed anecdotes of chiefs into mythological stories of 
them as gods, operated universally, and necessarily produced in 
narratives of men’s lives exaggerations which greatly distorted 
them. If weremember the disputes among the Greeks respecting 
the birthplaces of poets and philosophers we see how reckless 
were men’s statements and how largely the actual was perverted 
by the imaginary. So, too, on coming down to Christian times 
it needs but to name the miracles described in the lives of the 
saints to have abundant proof of such vitiations. As in our own 
days the repeater of an anecdote, or circulator of a scandal, is 
tempted to make his or her story interesting by making much of 
the striking points; so, still more in early days, when truth was 
less valued than now, were stories step by step perverted as 
they passed from mouth to mouth. 

“Of course the narrator who gave the most picturesque version 
of an adventure or achievement was preferred by listeners; and, 
of course, ever tempted to increase the imaginary additions, 
passed insensibly into a maker of tales. Even children, at first 
anxious to know whether the stories told them are true, by and 
by become ready to accept untrue stories; and then some of 
them, thus taught by example, invent wonderful tales to interest 
their companions. With the uncivilized or semi-civilized a like 
genesis naturally occurs among adults. Hence the established 
class of story-tellers in the East—authors of oral fictions. And 
how gradually by this process fiction is differentiated from biog- 
raphy, is shown by the fact that at first these stories, which, as 
exaggeration of actual incidents, are partially believed in by ' 
narrators, are wholly believed in by the listeners. In his ‘Three 
Years in a Levantine Family’ Mr. Bayle St. John tells us tha 
when ‘The Arabian Nights’ were being read aloud, and when )« 
warned those around that they must not suppose the narratives ‘ 
be true, they insisted on believing them: asking—Why show! 
man sit down to write lies? So that after fiction comes int 
istence it is still classed as biography—is not distinguished !: 
it as among civilized nations.” 





ANDREW LANG brags that he has never read ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins,’ 
that only one man of his acquaintance has read it. 
never been able to learn what it was all about. 


He asserts that! 
The man that he ! 


couldn't tell him, and the ladies wouldn’t.—Harfer’s Weekly. 
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CLASSIC VERSE IN MODERN TONGUES. 


O powerful has been the influence of the great masters of 
classic poetry, even to our own day, that from time to time 
modern poets of the highest reputation have attempted to repro- 
duce the Greek and Latin meters, notwithstanding the fact that 
the gap between the ancient and modern tongues is so vast. In 
our own country we have Longfellow writing his “ Evangeline” 
in the meter of the “Iliad” and the ‘“ Eneid,” and even the com- 
plex meters of Anacreon’s odes and the tragic choruses have been 
attempted by English writers, tho scarcely with the same success. 
The most successful of all, if we are to believe M. Frangois Carry, 
has been the Italian poet Carducci. Altho of all the modern 
literary tongues Italian approaches nearest to its great progeni- 
tor, the Latin, previous attempts in this line by other Italian 
poets have had only temporary and scholastic interest; the 
modern poet is the first to make the old classic forms, so long 
thought to be dead, live and breathe again. We translate from 
M. Carry’s article in Le Correspondant, which is a general re- 
view of modern Italian poetry, so much as relates to this success- 
ful attempt of Carducci, who is ranked by his critic as the great- 
est living Italian poet: 


“Carducci, a fervent worshiper of the classics, endeavored 
to imitate them even to their form, and to the mold into which 
they ran their ideas and images: he attempted to revive in Ital- 
ian the Latin system of meter, abandoning rime. This was the 
origin of his ‘Barbaric Odes,’ which are considered his master- 
piece. 

“The Italian tongue adapts itself to this innovation, which in 
French would have nomeaning. Carduccihad predecessors . 
who tried to apply to Italian the rules of Latin prosody, but they 
turned out only cold exercises of complex technic; the creating 
and inspiring spirit was wanting. Carducci, on the contrary, 
succeeded where they had failed, because to his profound knowl- 
edge of Latin and all its resources, to an incomparable mastery 
of Italian, he united the genius of a great poet. 

“Ronsard and the pleiad in the sixteenth century were led, as 
is well known, to an analogous attempt. Contrary to the genius 
of our tongue, it was doomed to failure. But other idioms, such 
as the German and the English, bear this adaptation of ancient 
meter very well. The ‘Evangeline ’ of Longfellow is written in 
hexameters; Tennyson and Swinburne translate the Greek and 
Latin poets while preserving their original rhythm. Italian, 
infinitely nearer to the Latin than French, is quite able to bend 
itself to the bold attempt of Carducci. Doing away with rimes, 
he suceeded in imitating the Latin meter by a happy mixture of 
the soft and strong sounds of the Italian accentuation. His in- 
novation, in fine, achieved a complete success. In some of his 
pieces . . . the Italian hexameters correspond exactly to the 
Some of his Sapphic odes are perfect. But more than 
this material and adequate imitation of the Latin prosody, what 
caused the success of his ‘Barbaric Odes’ was the great spirit of 
Italic poesy that breathed through them; I say Italic, because 
Carducci revived there the spirit of the great poets of Latin liter- 
ature, notably of Horace. 

‘In these ‘ Barbaric Odes’ the form is at once nobler and ampler ; 
the style of the poet knows how both to adapt itself to all the 
windings of his flight and thought, and to reproduce in sculpture- 
like relief his plastic vision of things. With him, nature is always 
hining brilliantly with light and with a noble purity of outline. 
Born in that land of the Maremmas, which takes in, here and 
there, the grandiose aspect of a primitive region, he naturally 
has felt since childhood the powerful impression of his surround- 


” 


Latin. 


“s>- 


But, thinks M. Carry, the classicity of this Italian poet some- 
nes carries him too far, as when it pervades his treatment of 
voman, His heroines, when he has any, are essentially pagan, 
vith all the defects that this implies. Says the critic: 

“What is most remarkable in the poems of Carducci is the 
mall place that woman occupies in it. She appears there as a 
surely artistic evocation, a simple poetic machine. She keeps 
jer antique names, is called Lydia or Lalage as in Horace; she 
is but a light and impassible phantom, traversing the poet's 
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visions to excite his passions or provoke him to song. 


In aword, 
woman, with Carducci, is never other than the pagan woman— 
an instrument of pleasure, deprived of that ideal attraction, that 
tender and deep sensibility, that is the property of the Christian 


woman. One would think she was one of those cold antique stat- 
ues that serve only to vary and adorn an artificial landscape.” — 
Translated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 


ON THE WRITING OF HISTORY. 


is not unlikely that in the long course of time many persons 

with an itch for writing have set about making books of his- 
tory that were never finished, or if finished were never published, 
or if published had no sale and no recognition in the world of 
letters. For history is not easy to write. The literary construc- 
tion of history is the subject of an essay by Prof. Woodrow Wil- 
son in 7he Century for September, and in this essay we have the 
author’s opinion of the methods of Macaulay, Gibbon, Carlyle, 
and Green. We all have our individual tastes in history as in 
other literature, and there are histories to every taste; but which 
is the correct and wise taste? This question lies back of Prof. 
Premising with the statement that upon 


the face of it the injunction of our age to its historians, “Give us 


Wilson’s disquisition. 


the facts, and nothing but the facts,” is an eminently reasonable 
requirement, Prof. Wilson continues his introduction by saying: 


“To tell the truth simply, openly, without reservation, is the 
unimpeachable first principle of all right living; and historians 
have no license to be quit of it. Unquestionably they must tell 
us the truth, or else get themselves enrolled among a very un- 
desirable class of persons, not often frankly named in polite 
society. But the thing is by no means so easy as it looks. The 
truth of history is a very complex and very occult matter. It con- 
sists of things which are invisible as well as of things which are 
visible. It is full of secret motives, and of a chance interplay of 
trivial and yet determining circumstances; it is shot through 
with transient passions, and broken athwart here and there by 
what seem cruel accidents; it can not all be reduced to statistics 
or newspaper items or official recorded statements. And so it 
turns out, when the actual test of experiment is made, that the 
historian must have something more than a good conscience, 
must be something more thanagood man. Hemust have an eye 
to see the truth; and nothing but a very catholic imagination will 
serve to illuminate his matter for him; nothing less than keen 
and steady insight will make even illumination yield him the 
truth of what he looks upon. Even when he has seen the truth, 
only half his work is done, and that not the more difficult half. 
He must then make others see it as he does; only when he has 
done that has he told the truth. What an art of penetrative 
phrase and just selection must he have to take others into the 
light in which he stands! Their dulness, their ignorance, their 
prepossessions, are to be overcome and driven in, like a routed 
troop, upon the truth. The thing is infinitely difficult. The skill 
and strategy of it can not be taught. And so historians take an- 
other way, which is easier; they tell part of the truth, the part 
most to their taste, or most suitable to their talents, and obtain 
readers to their liking among those of like tastes and talents to 
their own.” 


The greater part of Prof. Wilson’s thoughtful essay consists of 
elaboration of the ideas thus expressed. We quote in brief his 
estimate of the four historians named above. Observing that 
“only by art in all its variety can you depict as it is the various 
face of life,” he says: 


“Yes; but what sort of art? There is here a wide field of 
choice. Shall we go back to the art of which Macaulay was so 
great a master? We could doworse. It must be a great art that 
can make men lay aside the novel and take up the history, to 
find there, in very fact, the movement and drama of life. What 
Macaulay does well he does incomparably. Who else can mass 
the details as he does, and yet not mar or obscure, but only 
heighten, the effect of the picture as a whole? Who else can 
bring so amazing a profusion of knowledge within the strait limits 
of a simple plan, nowhere encumbered, everywhere free and 
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obvious in its movement? How sure the strokes, and how bold, 
how vivid the result! Yet when we have laid the book aside, 
when ihe charm and the excitement of the telling narrative have 
worn off, when we have lost step with the swinging gait at which 
the style goes, when the details have faded from our recollection, 
and we sit removed and thoughtful, with only the greater outlines 
of the story sharp upon our minds, a deep misgiving and dissatis- 
faction take possession of us. We are no longer young and we 
are chagrined that we should have been so pleased and taken with 
the glitter and color and mere life of the picture. . . . Then it is 
that we become aware that there were two Macaulays— Macaulay 
the artist, with an exquisite gift for telling a story, filling his 
pages with little vignettes it is impossible to forget, fixing these 
with an inimitable art upon the surface of a narrative that did not 
need the ornament they gave it, so strong and large and adequate 
was it; and Macaulay the Whig, subtly turning narrative into 
argument, and making history the indication of a party.” 


Deploring the fact that the greatest minds will often lack the 
broad and catholic vision with which the just historian must look 
upon men and affairs, Prof. Wilson continues: 


“There is Carlyle, with his shrewd and seeing eye, his un- 
matched capacity to assess strong men and set the scenery for 
tragedy or intrigue, his breathless ardor for great events, his 
amazing flashes of insight, and his unlooked-for steady light of 
occasional narrative. The whole matter of what he writes is too 
dramatic. Surely history was not all enacted so hotly, or with so 
passionate a rush of men upon the stage. Its quiet scenes must 
have been longer—not mere pauses and interludes while the 
tragic parts were being made up. There is not often ordinary 
sunlight upon the page. The lights burn now wan, now lurid. 
Men are seen disquieted and turbulent, and may be heard in 
husky cries or rude, untimely jests. Wedo not recognize ourown 
world, but seem to see another such as ours might become if 
peopled by like uneasy Titans. Incomparable to tell of days of 
storm and revolution, speaking like an oracle and familiar of 
destiny and fate, searching the hearts of statesmen and conquerors 
with an easy insight in every day of action, this peasant seer can 
not give us the note of piping times of peace, or catch the tone of 
slow industry; watches ships come and go at the docks, hears 
freight-vans thunder along the iron highways of the modern world, 
and loaded trucks lumber heavily through the crowded city 
streets, with a hot disdain of commerce, prices-current, the hag- 
gling of the market, and the smug ease of material comfort bred 
in atrading age. ‘There is here no broad and catholic vision, no 
wise tolerance, no various power to know, to sympathize, to in- 
terpret. The great seeing imagination of the man lacks that pure 
radiance in which things are seen steadily and seen whole.” 


If you are not satisfied with this passionate and intolerant seer 
of Chelsea, whom will you choose? asks Prof. Wilson : 


“Shall it be Gibbon, whom all praise, but so few read? He, 
at any rate, is passionless, it would appear. But who could write 
epochal history with passion? All hot humors of the mind must, 
assuredly, cool when spread at large upon so vast a surface. One 
must feel like a sort of minor providence in traversing that great 
tract of world history, and catch in spite of one’s self the gait 
and manner of a god. ‘This stately procession of generations 
moves on remote from the ordinary levels of our human sym- 
pathy. ’Tis a wide view of nations and peoples and dynasties, 
and a world shaken by the travail of new births. There is here 
no scale by which to measure the historian of the sort we must 
look to see handle the ordinary matter of national history. The 
‘Decline and Fall’ stands impersonal, like a monument. We 
shall reverence it, but we shall not imitate it.” 


Coming now to the historian Green, and noting and objecting 
to the fact that his method, whatever the topic, is always the 
same; that his sentences, his paragraphs, his chapters, are pitched 
one and all in the same key, tho it is ‘“‘a very fine and moving 
key,” Prof. Wilson says of him: . 

“It would be less than just to say that Green’s pages do not 
reveal the variety of English life the centuries through. It is his 
glory, indeed, as all the world knows, to have broadened and 
diversified the whole scale of English history. Nowhere else 


within the compass of a single book can one find so many sides of 
the great English story displayed with so deep and just an appre- 
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ciation of them all, or of the part of each in making up the whole. 
Green is the one man among English historians who has restored 
the great fabric of the nation’s history where its architecture was 
obscure, and its details were likely to be lost or forgotten. Once 
more, because of him, the vast Gothic structure stands complete, 
its majesty and firm grace enhanced at every point by the fine 
tracery of its restored details.” 





THE WOMAN WHO PAINTS CATS. 


T is said that only three of the four hundred and fifty canvases 
which hang in the Louvre portray the cat, and that this pro- 
portion of painted representations of cats obtains also throughout 
the world of art. Frances E. Lanigan, who contributes to 7he 
Ladies’ Home jonrnal 
a biographical article on 
Mme. Henriette Ronner, 
says that during the last 
few centuries but four 
artists have painted cats 
well—three men, Gott- 
fried Mind, a Swiss; 
Hokusai, a Japanese; 
Louis Eugéne Lambert, 
a Frenchman, and one 
woman, Henriette Ron- 
ner, of Holland. From 
the article in hand we 
gather the following data 
concerning the artist / 
whose cat-pictures have’ 
made her name cele- 
rated 


““Mme. Ronner was be- 
fore her marriage Henri- 
ette Knip, the daughter 
of Josephus Augustus Knip, a prominent Dutch landscape 
painter, the granddaughter of Nicolaas Frederick Knip, a 
flower-painter of some celebrity in the last century, and the niece 
and namesake of Henriette Gertruide Knip, a flower-painter of 
distinction early in this century, whose pictures won medals at 
Parisand Amsterdam. She was born at Amsterdam in May, 1821, 
and was dedicated by her father to his art, from her birth, all 
her earliest training being in this field. Some drawings made by 
her as a child of five are still in existence, and show in small 
fashion the talent that was inherent. Her father himself super- 
intended her schooling and was until 1832 her most devoted and 
watchful art instructor. In that year he lost his sight completely, 
one eye following, from sympathy, into the darkness which had 
come upon its mate five years before. This deprivation made 
Josephus Knip doubly anxious concerning the proper development 
of his daughter’s talent, and he began with her, on April 1, 1832, 
a course of training whose severity and peculiarity might have 
been the ruin of a nature and talent less strong than the little 
Henriette’s. She was then installed in her father’s studio, and 
from sunrise to sunset compelled daily to work steadily at her 
easel, save only for a two hours’ rest in a darkened room during 
the midday hours, which her father required, fearing that such 
constant application might play havoc with her sight. He al- 
lowed her no instructor save himself, and no criticism other than 
her own. By means of long talks he taught her for what she was 
to look in nature, and howto transcribe it on canvas. His theory 
was that from nature, and by individual study and labor, she 
could secure the technique of her art, as she did. It is very 
questionable, however, whether this plan would have succeeded 
in most cases. It did, however, in this, and the child grew in 
years and in skill, her own instructor and critic. Her father, 
knowing that she would be dependent upon her own labors for 
her living, desired her to study with a view to becoming a por- 
trait painter. Animal life, however, was more attractive to the 
child, and in her long days of outdoor rural work she devoted 
more and more time and attention to the portrayal of animals. 

“At the age of sixteen she exhibited her first picture at Diissel- 
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dorf, where she and her father had settled temporarily, in the 
itinerant life which had become a’necessity to Josephus Knip, 
giving him variety of environment as entertainment. Oddly 
enough, the picture was of a cat, and was entitled ‘Cat in a Win- 
dow.’ Its prompt sale determined the girl artist to persevere in 
her chosen field of animal painting, and after this time, 1837, she 
was a frequent and constant contributor of animal portraits and 
studies to the exhibitions of Germany and Holland. Her father’s 
increasing restlessness and their consequent almost constant 
traveling rendered painting more and more difficult for Hen- 
riette, but with the persistency of genius she worked, painting 
whenever an hour was obtainable, and daily gaining in accuracy 
and vigor of technique. Ten years later, in 1847, Josephus Knip 
died at Berlikum, in North Brabant, where at this time Henriette 
met Fieco Ronner, the man to whom she was married three years 
later in Amsterdam. Soon after their marriage the Ronners re- 
moved to Brussels, where they made their home. Here they 
spent thirty-three years of happy married life, until the death of 
Fieco Ronner in 1883, and here Mme. Ronner still makes her 
home with her son.” 


Mme. Ronner’s first really remarkable picture was exhibited 
in 1860. It was a canvas six by eight feet, entitled “The Friend 
of Man,” and represented an old sand-seller weeping over the 
death of one of his little draft-dogs, while two other dogs look 
with dumb sympathy at their comrade and their master. It is 
said that Mme. Ronner’s fame and fortune date from this exhibi- 
tion. 


The writer says: 


“Coincident with this success, there came into Mme. Ronner’s 
home a kitten whose grace and beauty first charmed and then 
fascinated the artist. Altho her work for the next ten years 
showed itself principally in pictures of dogs and scenes of dog 
life, she worked constantly to portray cat and kitten nature upon 
canvas. The difficulties were tremendous. . . . Mme. Ronner 
possessed superb technique and unlimited powers of observation, 
study, and application, and her ten years of work upon cats and 
kittens told in her ultimate and greatest success, her conquest of 
a field in which she was supreme and alone among women. Since 
1870 she has painted almost nothing else than cats and kittens.” 





ROSSINI’S VISIT TO BEETHOVEN. 


HE painter Chenavard, who lately died in Paris, related to 
one of his friends an account which he had heard from 
Rossini himself of the latter’s visit to Beethoven. Rossini had 
not much affection for Beethoven; he preferred Mozart. Yet 
when he was in Vienna, in 1822, he felt it his duty to call upon 
him. Beethoven was then fifty-one years old, and had produced 
his greatest work. He still encountered opposition, his poverty 
embittered him, his deafness made him misanthropic, and the 
success which Rossini’s “Zelmira” had attained in Vienna an- 
noyed him. He felt no jealousy or envy of the young Italian, 
but had a sad feeling that justice had not been done to himself. 
Yet he allowed himself to be persuaded to receive Rossini, and 
consequently the latter, some days later, appeared, in company 
with Salieri, at Beethoven’s dwelling. These facts are given by 
The Musical Courter, which completes the story in Rossini’s 
words as follows: 


“It was small and dirty, marked with disorder and poverty. 
The sight of this unmistakable misery brought a lump into my 
throat. My dear Gioachino, I said to myself, open your eyes. 
You are in the house of a man who has unquestionably more 
genius than you ever will have, and he lives in poverty like this? 
Learn modesty, Gioachino! Entering the room where Beethoven 
was I saw a short man with a red face, restless expression, and 
dull look, who rose and came toward us without saying a word. 
i knew his infirmity and so shouted as loud as I could into his 
ear, ‘Master, I am come to salute in your person the successor of 
the greatest musician who has yet lived, Mozart.’ Beethoven 
stared at me, and, apparently to give a pin-prick to Salieri, and 
thus punish him for bringing me, he thundered out suddenly, with 
an appalling voice, ‘What! you call yourself an admirer of 
Mozart and come here in company of the man who poisoned him!’ 
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Salieri was in a state of terrible consternation, and I, who did not 
then know that Salieri had been accused of such a crime, took 
my countryman by the arm, for I thought Beethoven had sud- 
denly become insane, and was drawing him from the room when I 
heard him say, ‘Master, do you believe these reports?’ ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ replied Beethoven, bursting into a malicious laugh. 
Salieri turned to me and said, ‘Rossini, what do you say? Dol 
look like a man who has poisoned a fellow creature?’ He looked 
so miserable that I could not refrain from saying, ‘If you think 
your looks alone are to defend you, you have a very bad lawyer!’ 
I then tried to enliven the interview with some jesting remarks, 
but in vain. Salieri could not recover himself, and Beethoven, 


after a few brief remarks, relapsed into profound silence. ‘There 
was nothing left for us but to go.” 
Henry Oscar Houghton.—‘It is quite impossible,” says the 


editor of 7he Outlook, “to estimate the value to American life 
and character of such a career as that of Mr. H. O. Houghton, 
and of such a pervasive and unostentatious influence as that ex- 
erted by the firm of which he was the 
founder. . That America has a litera- 
ture is due not more to her schools and 
colleges than to the literary judgment, the 
mechanical skill, the esthetic taste, and the 
business sagacity of such men as Mr. 
Houghton. We say such men, for in these 
respects he was a type of the best Ameri- 
can. Learning from all models, he imitated 
none; taking counsel of all, he was depen- 
dent on none. The Riverside Press and 
the publishing house of which he was the 
honored head have been a liberal education H. O. 
to unnumbered homes. The fruit of its 

industry has entered the lowliest homes, bringing its call to and 
its message of the higher life. His relations with authors were 
always those of mutual respect and esteem. The suspicion which 
has been excited between author and-publisher, sometimes with 
grounds, oftener without, died in the atmosphere of absolute 
candor and unblemished integrity which characterized Mr. 
Houghton’s counting room. His friendly offices were always 
made available to younger men who were ready to accept them.” 














HOUGHTON, 


NOTES. 


IT is announced that enough posthumous prose from the pen of Cole- 
ridge has been discovered to form a volume. We are told that it consists 
of selections from his note-books in the shape of apllorisms on a great 
variety of subjects, but chiefly of a religious and philosophical character, 
and the book is to bear the title of ‘‘ Anima Pastor.”” The literary editor 
of The Mail and Express says: ‘‘We do not anticipate much from this 
forthcoming volume, forif its substance were other than merely curious 
writing, it would probably have been printed before now. That it will be 
very serious reading, however, we have no doubt, remembering the cast of 
Coleridge’s mind, and the sarcastic remark of Lamb, who, on being asked 
by his revered friend if he had ever heard him preach, said that he had 
never heard him do anything else!” 

IN a notice of the new volume of selections from the poetry of Robert 
Herrick, edited by Edward Everett Hale, Jr. (Ginn & Co.), 7he Literary 
World says: ‘‘ Prof. Edward Everett Hale, Jr., has done an excellent and 
careful piece of work in collating Herrick’s poems, and of the modern and 
easily obtained editions Mr. Hale’s is the best for the student and lover of 
poetry. His notes and introduction are excellent; his glossary and his 
system of numeration and indexing are almost maddening.” 

IN Paris Victor Hugo had during his life many different abodes--first, in 
the Rue de Vaugirard, nearthe Luxembourg, in the Latin Quarter; then at 
No. 11 Notre Dame des Champs, close by; then in the Rue Jean-Goujon, 
which crosses the Place Francois to the west of the Champs Elysées; and 
then at No. 6 Place Royale, where Gautier lived at the opposite corner. 
After his exile he was successively at No.5 Rue de l'Isly, near the Lycée 
Condorcet; at No. 37 Rue de la Tour d’Auvergne; next in the Rue de 
Clichy; and finally in the Avenue d‘Eylau, 

THERE is now on exhibition at the Academy of Fine Arts in Munich,a 
triptych by Bodenmueller, the German battle-painter, which purports to 
illustrates the Beethoven sonata popularly miscalled the “* Moonlight.” In 
the first panel Beethoven is playing to a young blind girl; an allegorical 
representation of moonlight fills the second panel, and the third pictures 
the innocent rompings of a band of children. The title ‘‘ Moonlight” is 
used in France, England, and America. In Germany the name is un- 
known.—7he American Art Journal. 


THE author of “‘The Bonnie Brier Bush” has been lecturing at Grindel- 
wald on the Scotch. Among many points he made, one may be quoted. 


Referring to Dr. Johnson’s taunt that Scotchmen who came to England 
stayed there, the lecturer said he knew a place in Scotland which was once 
visited by a great many Englishmen—-who stayed there. 
place was—Bannockburn! 


The name of the 
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ARE WOMAN-SUFFRAGISTS DEGENERATES ? 


“INCE the publication of Max Nordau's book, one of the 
“7 methods of confuting an opponent seems to be to demon- 
strate that he is suffering from one or more of the prevailing 
forms of degeneration. These tactics are adopted by James 
Weir, Ir., whoin an article in 7he American Naturalist (Sep- 
tember), entitled “‘ The Effect of Female Suffrage on Posterity,” 
asserts that the majority of woman-suffragists are degenerates, 
that they are viragints, or women who have some masculine 
traits, and that physical and psychical degeneration of the race 
will inevitably follow the success of the movement. His first 
point is to show that female predominance in society, called by 
anthropologists “the matriarchate,” is a more primitive and a 
lower form of social organization than the present. We quote 
from the article : 


“Laxity in sexual relations was, at first, common to all races 
of primitive men, but, after a time, there arose certain influences 
which modified, to a certain extent, this free and indiscriminate 
intercourse. Frequent wars must have occurred between hostile 
tribes of primitive men, during which, some of them (physically 
or numerically weaker than their opponents) must have been 
repeatedly vanquished, and many of their females captured, for, 
in those old days (like those of more recent times, for that mat- 
ter) the women were the prizes for which the men fought. 

“Under circumstances like these, the few remaining women 
must have served as wives for all the men of the tribe; and, in 
this manner polyandry had its inception. Polyandry gives 
woman certain privileges which monandry denies, and she is not 
slow to seize on these prerogatives and to use them in the further- 
ance of her own welfare. Polyandry, originating from any cause 
whatsoever, will always end in the establishment of a matri- 
archate, in which the women are either directly or indirectly at 
the head of the government. There are several matriarchates 
still extant in the world, and of the best known, as well as the 
most advanced, as far as civilization and culture is concerned, is 
that of the Nairs, a people of India inhabiting that portion of the 
country lying between Cape Comorin and Mangalore, and the 
Ghats and the Indian Ocean. The Nairs are described as being 
the handsomest people in the world; the men being tall, sinewy, 
and extraordinary agile, while the women are slender and grace- 
ful with perfectly modeled figures. The Nair girl is carefully 
chaperoned until she arrives at a marriageable age, say, fourteen 
or fifteen years, at which time some complaisant individual is 
selected who goes through the marriage ceremony with her. As 
soon as the groom ties the ¢a/z or marriage cord about her neck, 
he is feasted and is then dismissed; the wife must never again 
speak to or even look at her husband. Once safely wedded, the 
girl becomes emancipated, and can receive the attentions of as 
many men as she may elect, tho I am informed that it is not 
considered fashionable, at present, to have more than seven hus- 
bands, one for each day of the week. Of no importance hereto- 
fore, after her farcical marriage the Nair woman at once becomes 
a power in the councils of the nation; as a matter of course, the 
higher her lovers the higher her rank becomes and the greater 
her influence. Here is female suffrage in its primitive form, 
brought about, it is true, by environment, and not by elective 
franchise. As far as the children are concerned, the power of 
the mother is absolute; for they know no father, the maternal 
uncle standing in his stead. Property, both personal and real, 
is vested in the woman; she is the mistress and the ruler. ‘The 
mother reigns and governs; she has her eldest daughter for prime 
minister in the household, through whom all orders are trans- 
mitted to her little world. Formerly, in grand ceremonials, the 
reigning prince himself yielded precedence to his eldest daughter, 
and, of course, recognized still more humbly the priority of his 
mother, before whom he did not venture to seat himself until she 
had given him permission. Such was the rule from the palace to 
the humblest dwelling of a Nair.’ During the past fifty years, 
these people have made rapid strides toward civilization, monan- 
dry and monogamy taking the place of polyandry and polygamy, 
and fifty or a hundred years hence this matriarchate will, in all 
probability, entirely disappear. 
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“IT have demonstrated, I think, clearly and distinctly, that 
matriarchy, or female government, is neither new nor advanced 
thought, but that it is as old, almost, as the human race; that the 
‘New Woman’ was born many thousands of years ago, and that 
her autotype, in some respects, is to be found to-day in Manga- 
lore. A return to matriarchy at the present time would be dis- 
tinctly, and emphatically, and essentially retrograde in every 
particular. The right to vote carries with it the right to hold 
office, and, if women are granted the privilege of suffrage, they 
must be given the right to govern. Now let us see if we can not 
find a reason for this atavistic desire (matriarchy) in the physical 
and psychical histories of its foremost advocates. 

“There are two kinds of genius; the first is progressive 
genius, which always enunciates new and original matter of 
material benefit to the human race and which is consequently 
healthy; the second is retrogressive genius, which is imitative 
and which always enunciates dead and obsolete matter long since 
abandoned and thrown aside as being utterly useless. The doc- 
trines of communism and nihilism are the products of retrogressive 
genius and are clearly atavistic, inasmuch as they are a reversion 
to the mental habitudes of our savage ancestors. The doctrines 
of the matriarchate are likewise degenerate beliefs, and if held 
by any civilized being of to-day, are in evidence of psychic 
atavism. Atavism invariably attacks the weak; and individ- 
uals of a neurasthenic type are more frequently its victims than 
are any other class of people. Especially is this true in the case 
of those who suffer from psychical atavism. 

“T think that lam perfectly safe in asserting that every woman 
who has been at all prominent in advancing the cause of equal 
rights in its entirety has either given evidences of masculo- 
femininity (viraginity) or has shown, conclusively, that she was 
the victim of psycho-sexual aberrancy. Moreover, the histories 
of every viragint of any note in the history of the world show 
that they were either physically or psychically degenerate, or 
both. Jeanne d’Are was the victim of hystero-epilepsy, while 
Catharine the Great was a dipsomaniac and a creature of un- 
bounded and inordinate sensuality.” 


After quoting numerous other historical examples in support of 
his position, Mr. Weir goes on as follows: 


“Many women of to-day, who are in favor of female suffrage, 
are influenced by a single idea; they have some great reform in 
view, such as the establishment of universal temperance, or the 
elevation of social morals. Suffrage in its entirety, that suffrage 
which will give them a share in the government, is not desired 
by them; they do not belong to the class of viragints, unsexed 
individuals, whose main object is the establishment of a mattri- 
archate. Woman is a creature of the emotions, of impulses, of 
sentiment, and of feeling; in her the logical faculty is subordi- 
nate. She is influenced by the object immediately in view, and 
does not hesitate to form judgment which is based on no other 
grounds save those of intuition. Logical men look beyond the 
immediate effects of an action and predicate its results on poster- 
ity. The precepts and recepts which form the concept of equal 
rights also embody an eject which, tho conjectural, is yet capable 
of clear demonstration, and which declares that the final effect of 
female suffrage on posterity would be exceedingly harmful. 

“We have shown that the pronounced advocates and chief pro- 
moters of equal rights are probably viragints—individuals who 
plainly show that they are psychically abnormal; furthermore, 
we have seen that the abnormality is occasioned by degeneration, 
either acquired or inherent, in the individual. Now let us see, if 
the right of female suffrage were allowed, what effect it would 
produce on the present environment of the woman of to-day, and, 
if any, what effect this changed environment would have on the 
psychical habitudes of the woman of the future.” 


Taking up this last part of his subject, Mr. Weir premises that 
man’s psychical being is so intimately connected with his physi- 
cal nature that degeneration of the one involves lowering of the 
other. Hence, a retrogression to the matriarchate, the primitive 
social state of savage tribes, means the mental degeneration of 
the race. This tendency, says Mr. Weir, is even now showing 
itself. He goes on: 


“The effects of degeneration are slow in making their appear- 
ance, yet they are exceedingly certain. The longer woman lived 
amid surroundings calling for increased nervous expenditure, the 
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greater would be the effects of the accruing degeneration on her 


posterity. ‘Periods of moral decadence in the life of a people are 
always contemporaneous with times of effeminacy, sensuality, 
and luxury. These conditions can only be conceived as occurring 
with increased demands on the nervous system, which must meet 
these requirements. Asa result of increase of nervousness, there 
is increase of sensuality, and, since this leads to excess among 
the masses, it undermines the foundations of society—the moral- 
ity and purity of family life’ (Krafft-Ebing). The inherited 
psychical habitudes handed down through hundreds and thou- 
sands of years would prevent the immediate destruction of that 
ethical purity for which woman is noted, and in the possession of 
which she stands so far above man. I donot think that this ethi- 
cal purity would be lost in a day or a year, ora hundred years for 
that matter; yet there would come a time when the morality of 
to-day would be utterly lost, and society would sink into some 
such state of existence as we now find ez evzdence among the 
Nairs. In support of this proposition I have only to instance the 
doctrines promulgated by some of the most advanced advocates 
of equal rights. The‘free love’ of some advanced women, I take 
it, is but the free choice doctrine in vogue among the Nairs and 
kindred races of people... . 

“The baneful effects resulting from female suffrage will not be 
seen to-morrow, or next week, or week after next, or next month, 
or next year, or a hundred years hence, perhaps. It is not a 
question of our day and generation; it is a matter of involving 
posterity. The simple right to vote carries with it no immediate 
danger, the danger comes afterward; probably many years after 
the establishment of female suffrage, when woman, owing to her 
increased degeneration, gives free rein to her atavistic tendencies, 
and hurries ever backward toward the savage state of her bar- 
barian ancestors. I see, in the establishment of equal rights, the 
first step toward that abyss of moral horrors so repugnant to our 
cultivated ethical tastes—the matriarchate. Sunk as low as.this, 
civilized man will sink still lower—to the communal Aachims of 
the Aleutian Islanders.” 


HOW THE CHINESE RECKON TIME. 


S' ME time ago we published an illustrated article on Japanese 

methods of reckoning time. We now supplement this with 
an account of Chinese horology translated from the same source, 
La Nature, to which it is contributed by M. Planchon (August 


24): 


“The ancient Chinese civilization understood several methods 
of measuring time. Astronomy, which in China plays so pre- 
ponderant a réle, and according to which are regulated all the 
actions of life, public or private, has made necessary the inven- 
tion of instruments capable of measuring the movement of the 
stars with some precision. 

“The eternal methods of nature were necessarily employed. 
The sun, water, fire, have been since the remotest antiquity the 
chronometric agents of the Chinese, and it is only in modern times 
and in an accidental manner that they have taken up mechanical 
horology. We will indicate the construction of the various in- 
struments that they used and what rdéle these played in their cus- 
toms. But before telling how they measured time we must study 
how they divided it. Since the reign of the Emperor Yao, 2337 
B.c., the Chinese astronomers have known how to fix the two 
equinoxes and the two solstices for the length of the days and 
nights, to divide the year into four seasons, and to fix its length 
at 365 days 6 hours. They divided their days into 12 approxi- 
mately equal parts corresponding to twoof our hours; their hours 
were themselves divided into parts called Kés. Each Ké had 100 
minutes and each minute 1ooseconds. The 12 parts of the day 
were made up of 6 hours of daylight and 6 of night; the former 
extended from sunrise to sunset and the latter from sunset to 
sunrise. The civil day began at midnight and finished on the 
morrow at the same hour. 

“The Chinese employed 12 characters, which are the signs of 
their zodiac, to mark the 12 months of the year, the 12 days of 
their lunar division, and the 12 hours of the day. This same 
division of time was carried from China to Japan. In the seven- 


teenth century, under the influence of the Jesuit missionaries and 
in particular of Father A. Scholl, the Chinese adopted the divi- 
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sion of the day into 24 hours, of the hour into 60 minutes, and of 
the minute into 60 seconds. 

“Of instruments for the measurement of time, the sun dial was 
that which the Chinese employed chiefly in their observations. 

“*In the year 104 B.c.,’ says Father Souciet, ‘Sse-ma-tsien laid 
down several principles of astronomy. Ho-hia-hong, a Chinese 
savant, did the greatest part of this work. They made use of a 
gnomon eight feet high to observe the seasons, and by means of 
a water-clock they marked the intervals of time between the pas- 
sages of stars over the meridian.’ 

“Their sun-dial was in principle a rod, an obelisk, a needle, or 
some other vertical object that showed, by its shadow, the move- 
ment of the sun; and the clock, or solar dial marked in the reg- 
ulation fashion, was shown them later by the missionaries. The 
latter, it is true, did find very ancient dials, whose use they could 
scarcely understand, and in the narrative of the embassy of the 
Oriental Company of 
the United Provinces to 
the Empire of China, 
in 1665 we read : ‘ There 


are some who have 
given themselves the 


trouble of making solar 
clocks, but they have 
such small success that 
it is a pity.’ 

“The Chinese made 
stillgreater use of clep- 
sydras or water-clocks. 
Certain authors ascribe 
the invention of clep- 
sydras to MHoang-Ti, 
who began to reign in 
2698 8.c. This emperor 
caused to be made 12 
bells corresponding to 
the 12 moons, to indi- 
cate the the 
months, the days, and 
the hours. Others at- 
tribute this primitive 
clock to the reign of 
Yao, Father Gaubil . . . says: ‘In the Tchou-li, a 
book more ancient than the Hans, who began to reign 202 years 
before Christ, which treats of customs and ceremonies, it is said: 
“Let the revolutions of the planet Jupiter be attentively marked 
and let the time of the night be divided into intervals; let there 
be persons who cause these intervals to be noticed by striking on 
planks of wood, and let there be water-clocks to measure the time 
of these intervals.’” 


seasons, 





CHINESE CLEPSYDRA OF THE 14TH CENTURY. 
(AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH.) 


2337 B.C. 


“The ancient commentaries speak of a great basin where were 
to be seen divisions indicating the hours and their parts. Fire or 
lamps were maintained all night that these divisions might be 
seen. Above was suspended a vase whence water trickled into 
the basin, and it was known that in a certain space of time the 
water in the basin would rise to a certain height. . . 

“The clepsydra of Canton, whose photograph we owe to the 
courtesy of M. Imbault-Huard, the French Consul, is called 
T’oung-lou-ti-leon ; ‘the vase of copper whence water trickles drop 
by drop.’ It is situated in a pavilion built on a double arch that 
crosses a street leading from the great south gate of the city to the 
palace of the treasurer of the province. Like that which existed, 
and perhaps exists still, in the Pekin observatory, it is composed 
of four copper vases, whence water runs from one to another by 
little tubes fixed at the base. The vase that rests on the floor has 
on its wooden cover a kind of handle crossed by a rule mounted 
on a float and covered with characters representing the hours. 
When the water has run out, that is, in the morning or evening, 
it is poured again into the uppermost vase. There is a little 
brick staircase by which the attendant ascends. .. . 

“According to The Chinese Repository the clepsydra is sur- 
mounted by an altar dedicated to Pan Kou, the Chinese Adam, 
who is regarded, for some unknown reason, as its tutelary divin- 
ity. At the right is another altar, that of the goddess Kouan-yu. 

“At the beginning of each hour the attendant hangs up on 
the door of the chamber a placard in black Chinese characters 
on a white ground, indicating its name. He is further charged 
with striking all the hours on a drum by day and on a gong by 
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night. . . . This attendant occupies his leisure time in making 
sticks of incense on which are marked the hours, and adds to his 
modest salary by selling them to the public. 

“The vases of the Canton clepsydra date from the year 1316 of 
our era.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary DIcEstT. 





DRUNK OR SOBER? 


ASES are, unfortunately, only too frequent, where serious 
illness has been mistaken for intoxication, and where the 
sufferer has been taken to the station-house instead of to the hos- 
pital—a mistake that has resulted more than once in loss of life. 
In fact, there are cases where all the skill of a trained physician 
is required to tell whether a man is or is not under the influence 
of liquor. In an article bearing the above heading, 7he HosPi- 
ta/ discusses this subject as follows: 


“Roughly, we may say that the commonly accepted signs by 
which the man in the street recognizes the effects of alcohol are 
unsteady gait, incoherent speech, extravagant behavior, and 
drowsy helplessness. Doubtless any one of these coming on 
suddenly in one who, up to the moment, had been as other men, 
would excite suspicion of disease. But the spectators do not see 
the beginning of the case. Till aman is helpless or obstreperous 
but little notice is taken of his vagaries, and in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the decision must be arrived at from the actual 
condition visible to the eye, and a diagnosis is not always easy on 
such imperfect evidence. : 

“The first and most obvious signs of drunkenness are those 
dependent on unsteadiness of gait. From the street-boy’s 
point of view, these are always productive of hilarity, and even 
the better instructed are apt to look on inability to walk straight 
as conclusive; and yet how many maladies produce the same 
condition. Many aman in the early stages of locomotor ataxy has 
lost his character from his tendency tostagger in the dark. Then 
those conditions which go by the name of Menieére’s disease may 
closely imitate the effects of drink. To the sufferer, when the 
paroxysm comes on, the sensation is of violent noises in the ear 
accompanied by a feeling of being whirled through space, or as if 
the road, the houses, and everything in sight, were flying in large 
circles round about him, and no wonder that he seizes the nearest 
lamppost or sinks down sick and helpless on the pavement, 
clutching for security anything within his reach. To the by- 
stander, however, he isa picture of the most abject drunkenness.” 


The writer here reminds us that not only organic disease, but 
simple indigestion or headache may produce effects that simulate 
drunkenness. He goes on: 


“People sometimes also unknowingly take drugs which have 
the same effect. In both these cases speech also may be affected, 
and explanation may be difficult. Disorder of speech, however, 
is usually connected with more serious disease, and a man with a 
small hemorrhage on his brain may stagger in speech as well as 
with his legs, and may be ‘run in’ as drunk when his very life 
depends on proper treatment. The same may happen after injury 
of the skull. A man, full of drink, may in a street row receive a 
blow which causes fracture of the skull, but he may not drop. 
He may walk alway far from any evidence of riot, and then sit 
down, and, becoming comatose, may be taken to the station as 
being dead drunk. And here, if there be no obvious wound, 
everything is against him. The smell of his breath condemns 
him to the police-cell instead of the hospital ward, and only at 
the post-mortem is it found that his skull is broken, and that the 
pressure on his brain might have been relieved. Such cases as 
this occur almost every month. But, in fact, in the diagnosis of 
drunkenness the possibilities of error are endless. Poison, 
uremia, post-epileptic states, the excited stages of general paral- 
ysis, sudden outbreaks of mania, the occurrence of diabetic coma, 
the onset of acute febrile disease, and even mere exhaustion and 
fatigue may all produce symptoms simulating the effects of drink. 
We can not then too strongly emphasize the necessity of medical 
examination whenever there can be the slightest doubt whether a 
man is drunk or sober, nor can we too strongly urge any medical 
man who is called to such a case to be wary in his dealings with 
it, to distrust first impressions, to enter into all the symptoms, 


however plain the case may seem. and to remember the endless 
pitfalls in the way of hasty diagnosis.” 
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SOME LEADERS OF AMERICAN SCIENCE. 


HE annual meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science for the current year was held at 
Springfield, Mass., beginning August 29. The retiring president, 
Dr. Brinton, was detained in Europe, but his address was read 
by the secretary, Professor Putnam. The president-elect, Prof. 
E. W. Morley, was introduced by Professor Brewer of Yale. We 
quote below brief sketches of these 





officers, by William H. Hale, from | RS eee = yl 
The Electrical World, August | en eee | 
31. In a later issue we shall re- 


view the work done by the associ- || 
ation at the present session : 


“Frederick Ward Putnam was 
born at Salem, Mass., April 16, 
1839. He studied under Agassiz, 
and was for several years his as- 
sistant in charge of the collection 
of fishes at Harvard. In 1864 he a | 
was put in charge of the museum 
of the Essex Institute at his native _ DANIEL G. BRINTON. — 
place, and in 1867 was made su- _Fetiring President of the American 
perintendent of the museum of the 
East Indian Marine Society at the same place. These were after- 
ward consolidated as the Peabody Academy of Sciences, of which 
he was made director, which office he retained till 1876. Mean- 
while, in 1874, on the death of Jeffries Wyman, he was put in 
charge of the Peabody Museum of Archeology and Ethnology at 
Harvard, and in 1886 he became Professor of American Ethnology 
and Archeology at Harvard, which chair he still fills. 

“Professor Putnam was chief of the department of archeology 
and ethnology at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893. He was 
one of the founders of 7he American Naturalist, and has con- 
ducted numerous explorations of mounds, etc. His published 
pamphlets and articles number several hundred. 

“In 1869 Professor Putnam acted as permanent secretary of the 
association in the absence of Professor Lovering, and on the elec- 
tion of the latter to the presidency of the association in 1873 Pro- 
fessor Putnam succeeded him as permanent secretary, which office 
he has filled ever since, and has edited 22 of the 43 volumes of 
Proceedings. 











“But while, like Tennyson’s brook, the permanent secretary 
goes on forever, the presidency of the association, from year to 
year, passes to new hands. The retiring and incoming presi- 
dent both occupy conspicuous positions. The annual address is 
given by the retiring president. This year it is Daniel Garrison 
Brinton, M.D., LL.D., Sc.D., and his theme is ‘The Aims of 
Anthropology.’ 

“Dr, Brinton was born in Thornbury, Chester county, Pa., 
May 13, 1837, and graduated at Yale in 1858. He is Professor of 
Ethnology in the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, and 
of American Archeology and 
Linguistics in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Before com- 
pleting his studies, Dr. Brin 
ton spent a winter in Florida 
in 1856-57, and there formed 
a taste for anthropological 
studies, which in after-life he 
prosecuted so_ successfully. 
His early professional life 
was more occupied with the 
practise of medicine. After 
graduating at Jefferson Medi- 
cal College in 1861, he became 
a surgeon in the army, and 
rose to the position of director 
of his army corps, with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
He edited several medical 
journals, and other medical works. Many years ago he estab- 
lished in Philadelphia a library and publishing house of aborigi- 
nal American literature. He received a medal in 1886 from the 
Société Americaine de France, being the only American who was 
ever thus honored. He was president of the International An- 





E. W. MORLEY, 
President-elect of the American Association. 
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thropological Congress at the World’s Fair held in Chicago in 
1893. 

“The president-elect, Edward Williams Morley, M.D., Ph.D., 
was born at Newark, N. J., January 29, 1838. 

“he graduated at Williams in 1860, and subsequently taught 
chemistry. In 1869 he was appointed Professor of Chemistry and 
Geology in Western Reserve, now Adelbert College, Cleveland, 
Ohio. In 1873 he was called to a similar chair at the Cleveland 
Medical College, and still holds both professorships. He has 
done much excellent work in determining accurate micro- 
measurements; also in measuring the proportion of oxygen in 
different portions of the atmosphere, and in ascertaining more 
accurately the atomic weight of oxygen. In connection with 
A. A. Michelson, he studied the effect of motion of a transparent 
medium on the velocity of light. They also devised a method of 
comparing wave-lengths of sodium light with the standard meter, 
in such manner as to make more accurate measures of length than 
any previously known, and thus to obviate the necessity of care- 
fully preserving standard measures, since they can now at any 
time be reconstructed. Prof. William A. Rogers subsequently 
joined in these researches, and has for many years been prosecu- 
ting them with Professor Morley. The apparatus called the inter- 
ferential comparator is used in these experiments, and is described 
and figured in the address of Professor Rogers as president of the 
section of physics last year, which is published in the volume of 
proceedings recently issued. Professor Morley has been spend- 
ing the vacation this summer with Professor Rogers in the fur- 
ther prosecution of these researches, for which the association 
last year appropriated the sum of one hundred dollars.” 


‘WORK OF THE PASTEUR INSTITUTE. 


HE returns of the Pasteur Institute in Paris, as given in its 

recent published annals, show that it is accomplishing a 

great work in the prevention and cure of hydrophobia. We ap- 

pend an abstract of the statistics presented, taken from 7he 
Sctentific American, August 17: 


“(During] the first quarter of the current year it is shown 
that 345 persons were under treatment for the prevention of 
hydrophobia, of whom 276 were French and 69 foreigners. 
Of this total 23 were bitten by animals experimentally proved 
to be mad, 224 by animals declared by veterinary certificate 
to be so, and 98 by animals only suspected to be so, the bites 
having been inflicted in 329 cases by dogs, in 15 by cats, and in 
one by adonkey. Only one death is reported as having occurred 
during the three months—namely, that of Johnson Steward, 48 
years of age, a native of Glasgow, who, having been bitten in 
London on March 8 by a dog which was declared to be mad after 
a post-mortem examination made by a veterinary surgeon, came 
to the Pasteur Institute on the 11th, and was under treatment up 
to the 23d. On that day, after having taken a warm bath, he 
caught a chill while riding outside an omnibus, and took to his 
bed, symptoms of hydrophobia manifesting themselves two or 
three days later, and causing his death on April 1. 

“Simultaneously the Azna/es give the figures for the past year, 
and these show that 1,392 persons were treated last year, and 
that of these 12 died, the mortality being, therefore, less than 1 
per cent.; while if the five deaths of persons who succumbed 
within a fortnight of treatment are deducted, as in fairness they 
should be, the mortality is reduced to ¥% per cent. 

“The following gives the number of persons who have 
been treated at the institute since M. Pasteur’s discovery was 
made: 1886, number of persons treated, 2,671; deaths, 25; rate 
of mortality per cent., 0.94. 1887, number of persons treated, 
1,170; deaths, 14; rate of mortality per cent., 0.79. 1888, num- 
ber of persons treated, 1,622; deaths, 9; rate of mortality per 
cent., 0.55 1889, number of persons treated, 1,830; deaths, 7; 
rate of mortality per cent., 0.38. 1890, number of persons 
treated, 1,540; deaths, 5; rate of mortality per cent., 0.32. 1891, 
number of persons treated, 1,559; deaths, 4; rate of mortality 
per cent., 0.25. 1892, number of persons treated, 1,790; deaths, 
4; rate of mortality per cent., 0.22. 1893, number of persons 
treated, 1,648; deaths, 6; rate of mortality per cent., 0.36. 1849, 
number of persons treated, 1,387; deaths, 7; rate of mortality 
per cent., 0.50. 

“The nationality of the patients treated last year was 1,161 
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French, 128 English, 26 Greeks, 26 Spaniards, 19 English subjects 
from India, 16 Belgians, 7 Turks, 2 Dutch, 1 Russian, and 1 
Egyptian. 





Uniform Methods of Testing.—‘‘It has long been known,” 
says Enyineering, “that the elongation and strength of a bar of 
iron or steel can be very seriously affected by varying the method 
of testing. It is also important, if comparisons are to be made 
between the physical qualities of two metals, that specimens 
geometrically similar should be used. As is well known, the 
percentage elongation of iron and steel bars is enormously 
affected by differences in the length on which the extension is 
measured. When we come to cement testing, the importance of 
working under uniform conditions is still more accentuated. A 
briquet with sharp reentrant corners will break under much 
lower stress than one having a better form. By rapid loading, 
too, the apparent strength may,according to the late Mr. Faija, 
be made to appear some 23 per cent. more than when the test is 
conducted in a more leisurely fashion. Facts of this nature have 
given rise to a demand by the more scientific of our engineers for 
some uniform and generally adopted method of conducting such 
tests, so that a result obtained, say, in Germany or America, can 
be compared directly, without the necessity of making all sorts of 
allowances for different conditions, with tests made in Great 
Britain. The late Professor Bauschinger founded an international 
association with the object of bringing this about.” 


The Unexplored Regions of the Globe.—Says Prof. I. Logan 
Tobley, in an address before the London Geographical Congress: 
“Leaving out of account the very imperfectly known regions of 
Central Asia and the interior of the northern parts of both North 
and South America, as well as the similar areas of Africa and 
Australia, there is an aggregate area of about twenty millions of 
square miles of the surface of the globe as yet quite unexplored. 
This aggregate is made up as follows: 


PM AY vSie cease ess bdine seins 6,500,000 square miles. 
Ihe 58 ks dawsnacenann 2,250,000 os 
joe re 1, 500,000 es 
RNR PURN ION. cane ccnse oe sueeens 500,000 " 
ESS), Re Ra ee A ore ce wea 250, 000 st 
cleat si. vdbee wien 500,000 3 
PTS OO oo 5 kk i560 ioe nss 3,500,000 “ 
Antarctic REGIONS . .........ccceceees 5,000,000 * 

WEE 0. 55 as -04,000 alk eae . . .. 20,000, 000 





“When we add to this great total not merely the enormous 
areas of only partially explored regions, but also those that tho 
explored are not yet accurately surveyed, it will be seen that the 
field for further geographical exploration and research is abun- 
dantly wide.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“IT is stated,’ says Zhe Scientific American, “that an electrical novelty 
in the shape of a standard intended for night use has just been delivered 
from the Kiel dockyard to the German imperial yacht Hohenzollern. 
The flag is four meters square, and the design is traced in colored electric 
lamps, which are lighted by a wire from the deck. An experimental illu- 
mination proved very successful, and gave the utmost satisfaction to the 
spectators.” 


‘* ASTRONOMERS are not agreed that a// the surface markings on the moon 
can be explained by volcanic action,” says Popular Astronomy. ‘Those 
who believe thatthe volcanic theory accounts for the so-called crater 
formations with central cones, are not satisfied with such an explanation 
for the origin of the walled or rampart plains. ‘They confess that the 
origin of these features and some others are beyond their explanation.” 


‘‘ A HURRICANE station has been recently established in Yucatan, and 
observations will be cabled from Mérida to New Orleans,”’ says Science, 
“It is hoped that the cooperation of the Mexican Meteorological Bureau 
will be secured with a view to establishing stations at intervals along the 
borders of the Gulf.” 


THE British Society for the Protection of Birds has issued a leaflet on 
the bird of paradise, containing an appeal to woman throughout the world 
to discountenance the sacrifice of this marvelousand beautiful bird, which 
is daily becoming rarer, by refusing to wear or purchase its feathers. 

THERE are now 850 electric railways in the United States, with more 
than 0,000 miles of track, 2,300 cars, and a capital of $400,000,000. In 1887 the 
electric roads in the United States numbered only thirteen, with about 100 


cars. 
A MORTAR composed of brick-powder mixed with quicklime is now 
largely used in France, according to La Nature. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


WHAT WORKING-PEOPLE PAY FOR 
RELIGION. 


HAT a man believes in he puts his money into—the bank 

he believes in, he makes his place of deposit; the busi- 

ness enterprise he believes in, he selects for investment; the case 

of poverty he believes in, he relieves generously ; the religion he 

believes in, he supports and helps to spread. Mr. Frank M. 

Goodchild, writing for 7he Outlook on the subject of “ What 

Working-People Pay for Religion,” thinks that the foregoing test 

is almost infallible, and reminds us that Christ applied the prin- 
ciple repeatedly. 

The figures used by Mr. Goodchild in his study of the relation 
of wage-earners to the church are taken from the official reports 
of the United States Commissioner of Labor. The investigation 
includes representative interests. The groups of people investi- 
gated were widely distributed, and the results are thus accepted 
as being free from any bias due to local or special conditions. 
In the textile industries the researches cover 64 establishments in 
20 States; in the glass industry, 38 establishmentsin 8 States; in 
the steel industry, 9 establishments in 6 States. In each case the 
investigations were extended to such European countries as fur- 
nished material for comparison. The writers says: 

“What forms the chief purpose of this article was, of course, 
the merest incident of the researches as at first conducted, and 
on that very account the figures may be deemed the more trust- 
worthy, the investigators having no preconceived notions to 
establish, and being altogether indifferent to inferences that 
would be made by students of sociology who might have the 
patience to thread their way through the perfect maze of figures 
that the investigation furnished. Moreover, the figures in each 
case were given by the working-people themselves, and in the 
more than five thousand families that made returns, the prejudice 
of some in one direction would presumably be corrected by the 
prejudice of others in an opposite direction, and so the general 
result be as free from sentimental color as the most dispassionate 
student could wish.” 

The results of the canvass are tabulated as follows: 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURES BY INDUSTRIES. 


Cotton. 

Income. Tobacco. Intoxicants. Religion. 
ee eer $657.76 $10.48 $15.98 $10.29 
PORE BSBIR 6 00.0 cce es. s sade 556.14 8.81 19.47 5-75 
|. ae oo. eosecoesces 365-904 7.56 15.08 2.76 
GEPMANY.... 25. cccccerceccess. 302.11 3-28 11.41 1.34 

Woolen. 

Income. Tobacco. Intoxicants. Religion: 
WISE BURGOS... conse sk. cscdeces $663.13 $9.36 $18.39 $8.37 
MEUORS BIOTENIEL. 6 occ cdccccccesse 515.64 9-07 16.01 6.34 
POMMIOD, . o ctvacedcccsdexerece 424.51 7.01 33-72 3-25 
ey er ere Pree ee 275.99 3-08 11.74 1.19 

Steel. 
; Income. Tobacco. Intoxicants. Religion. 
United: Btatets.ccccrcocs cosas $663.56 $10.48 $26.55 $7.81 
GrGGt BPURG.:...<iccscceveces 589.13 13-20 33-84 8.02 
GETMANY....cccccccccccccccces 250.13 4.28 10.44 -97 
Glass. 

Income. Tobacco. Intoxicants. Religion. 
RiiteG Beate. «c..ccscrcvsesecs $859.64 $12.86 $54.84 $9.87 
PME nccatatedercaccesixces 627.67 6.49 45-09 1.55 


Upon this showing, Mr. Goodchild continues : 


“Out of the 5,283 families of these combined pursuits, 1,588 
say plainly that they give nothing for religion ; 105 families gave 
less than $1 per year; 151 gave an average of $1 yearly; 1,513 
families gave between $1 and $5 per year—less than the price of 
a glass of whisky a week; 34 gave over $50 per family; leaving 
1,792 families whose contributions range between $5 and $so0 per 
annum, most of them hovering about the lower figure. It is 
likely that many of the smaller amounts represent the Sunday- 
school pennies of the children, and in many more cases the con- 
tributions, as everybody knows, are made through the wife, and 
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often from her own earnings. How complete the divorce of the 
workingman from the church is he who runs may read. 

“These figures find confirmation in local reports. Out of 14 
typical families reported by the New York Bureau, with family 
incomes ranging from $363 to $1, 110.20, three families gave noth- 
ing for religious purposes; ten families gave from $1 to $5, and 
one family gave $15. Among workingwomen even, substantially 
the same results are obtained. Out of 16,713 women reporting, 
2,309 say that they do not attend church at all; 406 say nothing 
about church, and presumably do not attend; and of all the rest 
the expenditures for purposes outside of food and clothing are 
only an average of $38.08 yearly. This included, besides relig- 
ious purposes, cost of car-fare, literature, amusements, sickness, 
and the thousand and one items of incidental expense that.can 
not be detailed, but which are sure to come. 

“It would appear, then, that the workingmen of the United 
States spend yearly from 2% to 5 times as much for liquors and 
tobacco as for religion. In Great Britain they spend from 3 to 6 
times as much; in France from 9 to 13 times as much; in Ger- 
many from 11 to 16 times as much; and in Belgium, in the one 
industry of glass, they spend for these things 33 times as much as 
for religion. When men spend more on their vices than on relig- 
ion, what inference must be made? It would seem incontestable 
that religious fervor is in no danger of being so intemperate as 
men’s appetites are. 

“Taking the cotton and woolen industries as a field of observa- 
tion, we find that in the United States, out of 3,043 families, 2, 446, 
or 80 per cent., contribute for religious purposes. In Great Brit- 
ain, out of 472 families only 189, or yo per cent. do so. In Ger- 
many, out of 96 families 54 are religious contributors, that being 
56 percent. And in France, out of 295 families only 80 so con- 
tribute, that being 27 per cent. And yet when we come to ex- 
amine the nationality of the contributors resident in the United 
States, we find that Americans stand, not at the top of the list, 
but near the bottom. Among the glass-workers in this country 68 
per cent. of the American families contributed. Of the English- 
born operatives 73 per cent. did so. Of the French, 75 per cent. 
are contributors, of the German 65 per cent., and of the Irish 84 
percent. In some measure this may be due to the fact that the 
American-born operatives, as a rule, are younger, being often 
the children of the foreign-born; yet the most natural inference 
is that the members of the Roman Catholic Church are far and 
away the most liberal contributors. 

“These figures will suggest somewhat varying conclusions to 
different readers, but the conclusion irresistibly forced upon all is 
the not very gratifying one that, in this best land in the world, 
religion commands at most only 1% per cent. of the working- 
man’s income. Among the well-to-do, it may be added, the 
average is probably lower rather than higher than this.” 





TOLSTOI’S “FOUR GOSPELS HARMONIZED.” 


THE critic’s table of The Saturday Review has been reached 

by the first part of Count Tolstoi’s commentary on the 
Gospels, and the reviewer states the case as follows: Count 
Tolstoi takes the four Gospels alone out of the entire Bible, and 
sets himself to gather from them what commends itself to him in 
their narrative as the pure message of Christ. Such statements 
or expressions as do not commend themselves he at once rejects 
as being no part of that message. Thus, for instance, the refer- 
ence in Matthew to Isaiah's prophecy, “ Behold, a virgin shall be 
with child,” etc., is spoken of as “in the highest degree far- 
fetched, and not only failing to support, but actually contradict- 
ing, the writer’s argument,” while the story of the Marriage at 
Cana is criticized and rejected as “most instructive as an example 
of the harm done by accepting the mere letter of the Bible story 
as inspired revelation. The main incident in itself presents 
nothing extraordinary or instructive, from whatever point of view 
we choose to consider it. If we look on it asa miracle, the mir- 
acle is meaningless; to consider it a mere trick were to insult 
Christ; as a picture of daily life, the narrative possesses no 
value.” The reviewer says: 


“It is obvious, then, that here we have the doctrine of private 
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judgment in religion pushed to its furthest limit, naked and un- 
ashamed; and it would be idle to take any of Count Tolstoi’s in- 
terpretations of Holy Scripture or of Christian teaching and to 
criticize them on the ground of their divergence from the uni- 
versal exposition of the church, or from the writings even of the 
Apostles themselves, because Count Tolstoi has no sort of belief 
in the authority of the church, or in the authority of the Apostles 
and other Scriptural writers, as inspired exponents of Christ’s 
meaning. Very frankly, for instance, he talks about ‘the false 
teaching of Paul,’ and ‘the ravings of the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse ;’ that is to say, he takes the four Gospels, while practi- 
cally, and on the whole indeed formally, rejecting ail the rest of 
the Bible, and makes something out of them which approves 
itself to his intelligence and conscience, and this, and this only, 
will he allow to be the true picture of Christ and His doctrine. 
His method is absolutely arbitrary; in the most unequivocal 
fashion he makes a religion for himself, taking as its basis no 
doubt the four Gospels, but taking these as a basis only because 
certain things in them happen to commend themselves to him as 
finer than anything else in the world. 

“One fundamental, fatal objection to such a procedure as this, 
its extravagant unreasonableness, is readily apparent. The four 
Gospels, even if we separate them from all the other books of 
Holy Scripture and pay no heed to these latter, are an historical 
document; they were written, that is to say, by men at a definite 
time in the world’s history, and have been preserved and handed 
down to us through the instrumentality of men. If eighteen 
hundred years afterward an individual comes along and takes 
these Gospels in an isolated fashion, apart from all their historical 
setting, treating them as if they were a document dropped to-day 
suddenly out of heaven at his feet, and if he consequently inter- 
prets them just and merely as his own instinct and judgment dic- 
tate, he will, supposing he is an individual of genius, of sincerity, 
of singular moral uprightness, express many excellent sentiments 
by the way in the course of his interpretation; but as a serious, 
consistent criticism and exposition of these Gospels his effort is 
vitiated by the falsity of his fundamental position toward them. 
And, if the plain truth is to be spoken, such a criticism and ex- 
position are precisely what we have in this volume by Count 
Tolstoi.” 


WHAT IS ETERNITY ? 


| E who grapples with the meaning of the word “eternity” 
has no small task before him. M. 
writer in Cosmos (August 3), has dared not only to do this, but 


Pierre Courbet, a 


also to explain, by his own understanding of the word, those 
tremendous problems of Christian orthodoxy—creation and the 
Whatever may be thought of his at- 
tempt, it is certainly ingenious. That M. Courbet looks on the 
whole subject from a mathematician’s standpoint will be evident 


foreknowledge of God. 


to the reader even from the few extracts that we are able to give: 


“The word ‘eternity’ awakens in many minds the idea of an 
unlimited stretch of time. This is an erroneous conception, 
which falsifies some of the most important ideas of Christianity, 
and renders them, so to speak, incomprehensible. 

“It is impossible, in fact, to conceive the exact sense of the 
word ‘creation,’ it is impossible to comprehend the divine fore- 
knowledge and consequently its agreement with human liberty, 
if we consider eternity as a series of centuries. On the contrary, 
these great problems are illumined with a new light if we restore 
to eternity the transcendental character that we are about to 
define. 

“Eternity has no relations, finite or infinite, commensurable 
or incommensurable, with time. Eternity is incompatible with 
time; it is independent of time. There is no more relation be- 
tween eternity and time than between a sphere of infinite radius 
and a plane of infinite extent that does not meet it; andeven this 
image is altogether insufficient to portray the difference that 
exists between these two conceptions of radically opposed degree, 
for the sphere and the plane have a common element, namely, 
space, while eternity and time have no such common element.” 


The author here, by various quotations from the Latin fathers, 
endeavors to show that this was the idea of eternity held of old 
in the church. 


He then goes on as follows: 
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“Time is one of the three constituent elements of the sensible 
universe. As we can not conceive of space without its three 
dimensions, so we can not conceive of the sensible universe with- 
out its three primordial elements, matter, space, and time. 
Matter, in fact, can develop only in space and time; it is inti- 
mately linked to these two factors, to such a degree that we may 
ask whether it could exist without them, and, reciprocally, 
whether space and time do not exist solely for matter and the 
organisms composed of it. 

“However this may be, God is absolutely independent of the 
universe that He has created; He is, then, independent of every 
one of the primordial elements that make it up, that is to say, of 
matter, of space, and of time. He is independent of time for the 
same reason that He is independent of space and of matter; He 
is present as well in any two moments of duration as in any two 
points of space. We express all these qualities by these three 
words: God is a pure Spirit, eternal, infinite. In fact, just as 
the word ‘spirit’ designates the character of a being independent 
of matter, just as the word ‘infinite’ applies principally to inde- 
pendence of space, so the word ‘eternal’ applies solely to inde- 
pendence of time. 

“This property of divinity, of being independent of time, is all 
that permits us to reconcile, up to a certain point, the divine 
nature and intelligence with the law of the development of beings 
and things in time. Without it, we find ourselves in a sort of 
incompatibility, of contradiction in terms, which renders the 
problem insoluble or even absurd, as would be a mathematical 
problem that depended on incompatible equations or on equa- 
tions dependent on units of different natures. 

“If, on the contrary, we consider the divine Being as acting 
outside of time in like manner as He acts outside of space, the 
problems relating to creation and foreknowledge take on a 
clearer, and in some sort a more intelligible, character.” 


M. Courbet now proceeds to show, in the first place, how this 
that 
creation is a necessary idea, he recalls one of the principal objec- 


idea renders creation more intelligible. After showing 


tions to it, as follows: 


“How is it that God could remain at rest an infinity of ages 
before creating the universe, and what became of His creative 
activity during the course of this infinity ? 

“This objection rests solely on the false character that has been 
attributed to eternity in considering it as an infinite succession of 
centuries. This eternity is represented, in some sort, as a right 
line indefinitely prolonged in both directions; on a point of this 
line God would have placed the world, which would then move 
along it. 

“There is nothing of the kind. 
creates outside of time. He lives in Himself, His life is concen- 
trated in Himself. To ask what He did before such or such 
an epoch is absurd, since God does not live before or after an 
epoch; time and space are concentrated in Him, while develop- 
ing outside of Him. 

“In brief, the problem of creation is much simplified, becomes 
more easily conceivable, if, by an effort of our intellect, difficult 
to realize, I confess, we can abstract it from this notion of time. 

In a word, creation does not depend on time, but time on 
the creation, and outside of creation there is no time, only 
eternity.” 


God lives outside of time, and 


Proceeding now to clear up the question of the freedom of the 
will by the same method, the author goes on as follows: 


“The preceding considerations allow us to handle in like man- 
ner the problem of the divine foreknowledge, which has so often 
seemed formidable for human liberty. We know how Bossuet 
resolved it, or rather how he tried to get along without the solu- 
tion that he was unable to find. ‘Human free-will and divine 
foreknowledge,’ said he in substance, ‘are two undeniable facts, 
and if we do not see the means of reconciling them, we ought 
none the less to accept them firmly; they are the two ends of a 
chain that we hold in our hands, tho we can not see the middle 
of it.’ 

“The problem as Bossuet propounded it was badly stated, and 
it was on this account that he could not solve it; there is incom- 
patibility in the terms; the word ‘foreknowledge’ is itself badly 
chosen; there is no fore-knowledge with God any more than 
after-knowledge; the future exists for God no more than the 
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present or the past. All the knowledge of God is concentrated in 
Himself, as is all His Being. He does not see things before they 
take place, but all acts that take place outside of Him, in time, 
become concentrated for Him in eternity, just as all the rays 
emanating from space become concentrated, for an observer, in 
the focus of anobjective. Eternity isthecenter, the focus, where 
is concentrated all the life of God, and whence He sees all the 
events that develop to infinity in space and time.” 


M. Courbet now proceeds to an extremely ingenious illustration 
of the way in which “the development of things in creation can 
be present in the eternal thought of God,” which will be appreci- 
ated by all who have studied algebra. He compares it to the 
expansion of a quantity into an infinite series, whose terms go on 
forever and yet in their sum are strictly equal to the original 
quantity. Thus, a single concept, like the cosine of an angle, 
which we know thoroughly in our minds, geometrically and 
analytically, may be projected, as it were, into space and time as 
an infinite series of quantities. So, he says, God, knowing fully 
and thoroughly all things as a single entity, or, “in the synthetic 
state,” may yet by creation develop this entity into the series of 
created things and events—functions of spaceand time. Having 
arrived at this interesting but somewhat transcendental point, 
he finishes with the following words: 


“So the current and rather infantile objection relative to the 
happiness of the future life—* How can one remain all eternity in 
the contemplation of God?’—is nonsense, like all that tends to 
mix the notions of time with the idea of God. The future life is 
imagined as an unlimited series of days or ages. This is an 
error; we shall live all eternity in an instant; all eternity will 
be concentrated in us, as all the terms of an infinite algebraic 
series are concentrated in itssum. Only, as in certain series, ac- 
cording to the value of the variable, the series will become con- 
vergent or divergent, so we may render convergent or divergent 
the series of which we are the terms—convergent in God or 
divergent to infinity without Him.”—7rans/lated for Tue Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





GLIMPSES OF THE LIFE OF A RUSSIAN 
PRIEST. 
EMOIRS of a Village Priest,” is the name of a book which 
was recently published in St. Petersburg and which has 
now appeared in a German translation. The writer sketches the 
trials and hardships of a Russian country minister, who must be 
able to act as a medical adviser as well, for doctors are scarce and 
in sickness the people seek assistance from their spiritual com- 
forter. In this the Russian priest’s work does not, perhaps, 
differ greatly from that of the rural clergy of other countries. 
But he must be able to satisfy many other demands as well, if he 
would find favor with hiscongregation. The Danziger Zeitung, 
in reviewing this book, enumerates some of the manifold “ accom- 
plishments” which the Russian priest is expected to possess : 
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“He must be a farmer with his rustic parishioners, and again a 
society man when with the country nobles. He must thoroughly 
understand dogs, be a gossip, know the latest fashions, and have 
the air of an official. He must read much, be a good card-player, 
and keep avariety-store. His church is generally so damp and 
cold that he has to hurry through the service and break through 
the regulations. His advice is asked in public affairs, his orders 
are to counteract superstition, but he is also forced to listen to 
the most horrible nonsense. Day and night he must be ready to 
fulfil his duties, regardless of his health.” 


Highly amusing is the description of a visit of the Bishop to 
the parish: 


“After service the Bishop proceeded to assure himself that the 
spiritual welfare of the people was in good hands. He seated 
himself near the altar and examined the clergy. Then he asked 
questions of the sexton and other officials. ‘Tell me, what does 
it mean: Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house’? He re- 
ceived the most stupid answers. ‘Hm, hm, addleheads, fools, 
nothing but fools.’ Then he turned to me: ‘ Why hast thou none 
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but fools in thy parish?’ All this went on in public, the doors 
were open and the congregation present. The Bishop was told 
that the people had little time for books during harvest. ‘Thick- 
heads; fools! Oh, yes, they plow, but they also rest; can’t they 
look at the catechism while they are resting? Fools, fools! And 
thou, hast thou not forgotten the catechism, hast thou not also 
become lazy ?’ 

“*T do not think so, but it is very easy to forget everything in 
such a place as this.’ ‘Hm, hm, all fools,’ mumbled the Bishop. 
Then he stood up before the altar and addressed the congrega- 
tion: ‘How are the clergy? Good? Are you satisfied with 
them?’ ‘They are all good, Your Eminence, we are well pleased 
with them!’ yelled the people. ‘Do the rascals drink?’ ‘No, 
Your Eminence, they take nothing but water.’ ‘If they are no 
good, I will dismiss them immediately, therefore tell the truth.’ 
‘They ace very good men, Your Eminence.’ ‘They are all 
fools.” ‘No, Your Eminence, better men can not be found any- 
where.’ ‘And the young vicar, how is he?’ ‘We are well 
pleased with him.’ The Bishop then turned to me and said: 
‘Live peacefully, do not argue; else—thou knowest!’ And he 
lifted his finger in a threatening manner. Then he left the 
church, and the people rushed toward him to receive his blessing.” 
— Translated for Tue Lirerary DicEst. 





CARDINAL GIBBONS ON HIS LATE 
EUROPEAN TRIP. 


ARDINAL GIBBONS, whose views are always interest- 
ingly “catholic,” has just returned from an official visit to 
Rome. On Sunday, September 8, he addressed an unusually 
large audience at the Baltimore cathedral, his discourse being 
largely made up of incidents in connection with his European 
trip. He first spoke of the Pope, of whom he said: 


“Represent to yourselves a man in his eighty-sixth year, pale 
and emaciated, with a pallor almost of death upon him. His 
body is more bent than it was eight or ten years ago. But his 
eye is bright and penetrating; his voice is strong and sonorous; 
his intellect is remarkably clear and luminous; his memory is 
most tenacious. He has also an astonishing power of physical 
endurance, which enables him to hold audiences for several con- 
secutive hours, treating on most important subjects with cardinals 
and foreign representatives as well as with private individuals, and 
passing with ease and elasticity of mind from one subject to an- 
other. Heis remarkably familiar with the public events of the day. 

“The Holy Father naturally rejoices at the religious progress 
of the United States, and takes a deep interest in our political 
and social institutions, and admires our republic, where we have 
authority without despotism and liberty without license, and 
where our strength lies in the intelligence and patriotism of the 
people. For eighteen years the Pope has lived within the walls of 
the Vatican, except when he takes some recreation in the Vatican 
gardens. He sometimes retires to those gardens and resides in 
the summer-house during the heated term.” 


In touching upon the condition of the Catholic Church in 
France, his Eminence said: 


“If we compare the relations of the Government of that country 
and of our own Government to the Catholic Church in particular, 
the result will be, on the whole, in our favor. The bishops and 
clergy are not permitted to build a church or a schoolhouse or a 
presbytery or an asylum or a hospital without the previous per- 
mission of the Government. They can not even make any 
repairs without the civil sanction. . . . Thank God, we enjoy in 
this country the amplest liberty of worship and freedom of con- 
science. We have a fair field and no favor. We can build 
churches and schools and parsonages and hospitals and asylums 
without asking the permission of the Government. The only 
restriction imposed upon us is the limit of our purses. The Gov- 
ernment holds over us the egis of its protection without interfer- 
ing with our God-given liberties or intermeddling in church 
matters. We are quite content with this state of things. For if 
the Government undertook to build our churches and to subsidize 


our clergy it might soon dictate to us what doctrines of religion 
we should preach.” 


The Cardinal spoke of the enormously heavy taxation of the 
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people of Europe for the support of their great standing armies, 
and in this connection remarked : 


‘All the powers, no doubt, are most anxious for a general dis- 
armament, but none of them is disposed to take the initiative. 
Whatever complaints may be made about taxation among us, the 
burden is proportionately light in comparison with the countries 
of Europe. We have no large standing armies, unless we con- 
sider as such our grand army of pensioners, whose claims for 
their patriotic service will expire some time in the next century. 
Happily for us we have no entangling alliances. We have no 
formidable or threatening neighbors at our doors. The day that 
a monarchy would be established in close proximity to us on the 
American continent would be the beginning of our troubles.” 





THE NEW HEGELIAN DOCTRINE. 


N editorial severely critical of certain tendencies in religious 
thought in England appears in 7Ae Christian Common- 
wealth of London. Reference is made particularly to what is 
called the new Hegelian doctrine, as represented by Pfleiderer in 
Germany, Bederman in Switzerland, and now by Professors Caird 
and Jones at Oxford, England. After speaking in general of 
the teachings of this school of thinkers The Commonwealth says: 


“What is it all about? In Germany it calls itself the ‘ Liberal 
Protestantism.’ It means Christianity without miracles. It has 
been very accurately described as a rally of the various rational- 
istic schools in opposition to the supernatural. The frightful 
mischief of this creed is that it takes away the God and the Re- 
deemer of the Christian faith, and yet it retains all the theological 
terms and all the forms of worship. It is a conjuring trick like 
that of the Hindu fakirs. It makes religion perch on nothing. 
This ‘Liberal Protestantism’ is the greatest peril of our time. It 
is bolstered up by great and honored names, seeing that it is now 
usual to reckon Professor Caird, formerly of Glasgow, now of 
Oxford; Dr. Nettleship, the biographer of Grun; and Professor 
Jones, the successor of Dr. Caird at Glasgow, as representatives 
of the Oxford development of the neo-Hegelian movement. Dr. 
Caird gave us an epoch-making book in his Gifford Lectures on 
the ‘Evolution of Religion.’ But, then, this book is recognized 
as being a perfect manifesto of neo-Hegelianism. People in this 
country are familiar enough with Darwinian evolution. The 
Hegelian evolution is something less understood and far more 
dangerous. The old-fashioned idea of God is the idea of a 
supreme and self-existent Being who is the author of all other 
existence. But if this foggy new religion means anything at all, 
which is very doubtful, it means tha: God is Himself always 
being made by some process of evolution. There is a thought or 
idea immanent in nature which culminates inGod. Now, if any 
body can find out what this jargon means it would be indeed 
refreshing to get a little light on thedarkness. God is an eternal 
self-consciousness in nature working under a law of necessity, so 
say the New Hegelians!” 





A SILVER WEDDING IN ITALY. 


HE coming anniversary, the twenty-fifth, of the occupation 

of Rome by King Humbert is not, for obvious reasons, an 

event regarded with pleasant anticipations by the Catholic press. 

How this occasion is viewed by at least one paper representative 

of the Roman Church may be gathered from the following ex- 

tract taken from an editorial in 7ke Western Watchman, of St. 
Louis. It says: 


“The invitations now sent out to the governments of the world 
to participate in the festivities in connection with the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the breach of the Porta Pia will be a curious study 
for the statesman and a puzzle for the moralist. ‘How not to do 
it:’ that will receive as many answers as there are dynasties in 
the world. It may turn out that the most severe ‘snubs’ will 
come from Protestant and non-Christian states. The communi- 
cations will have to be carefully ‘edited’ before they are given to 
the world. They will contain much about Italy and precious 
little about the incident of Porta Pia. But there is one sovereign 
whose congratulations would outweigh all the others, whose con- 
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gratulations would be received by a salvo of all Italy’s artillery 
on land and sea; but they will not come. These are, and we say 
it, the congratulations of the Sovereign Pontiff, Leo XIII. 

“The one thing Italy needs for her royal house is the blessing 
of the church. The trembling right hand of the aged Pontiff 
could do more for her in one minute than all her hundreds of 
thousands of armed men and all her floating arsenals have done 
for her in the last quarter of acentury. But that arm will not be 
lifted save to pronounce a blessing on the bier of the last of the 
invaders.” 





A NEAPOLITAN LEGEND. 


ANY simple legends are told among the peasants of South- 

ern Europe, illustrating the wisdom of Jesus. Such 
stories are never without a moral, as the following Neapolitan 
legend, which we quote from the Munich la/er/and, will show: 


“Our good Lord Jesus Christ once walked with His disciples 
across a stony acre, where no tree defended the wanderers against 
the midday sun. ‘If each of you,’ said the Lord,‘ will take up 
one of these stones whenever you cross this land, the ground will 
soon bear rich fruits.’ The disciples, anxious to please the 
Master, picked up stones, as many as they could carry, and the 
sweat ran from their brows. St. Peter alone demurred. ‘Carry 
stones on so hota day? Verily not I!’ quoth he; and he picked 
up a pebble not much larger than a hen’segg. ‘The Lord knew 
it well, but said nothing. At the end of the acre was a wooded 
hill, and here, by the side of a murmuring spring, the Lord told 
His disciples to rest. ‘Let each place his stones before him.’ 
St. John had carried a large piece of rock, so large that only his 
love for the Master could give him strength to bear the burden. 
By the side of this stone St. Peter’s pebble looked rather ridicu- 
lous, but he did not seem to mind that. He turned to the Savior 
and said: ‘Master, we would eat, but have no bread.’ ‘Those 
who work will always have bread,’ answered the Lord, and He 
blessed the stones before Him. Andbehold! They were changed 
into loaves! All had bread in plenty, except Peter, whose por- 
tion fell out rather small, but he was too proud to beg of St. 
John. On the way back the disciples, without a reminder from 
Jesus, again picked up stones, and this time St. Peter carried the 
largest of all. At the other end of the acre flowed the Jordan, 
and Jesus said, ‘Let none do good for the sake of reward. Throw 
your stones into the river.’ Thus St. Peter fasted a whole day 
and learned much.”— 7rans/ated for Tur Literary Dicest. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A WRITER on “Instrumental Music in the Church” in the Memphis 
Christian Advocate concludes as follows: ‘*In company with the Prophet 
Amos, Dr. Adam Clark, and John Wesley, I raise my voice against the 
use of the fiddle in the church of God, especially in Western Kentucky and 
Tennessee, where its charm has led more young people from the church 
and from Christ than any other onething. It may be hard for some of our 
brethren to give it up, it may be the ‘right eye’ sin; if so Christ says, 
pluck it out.” 


TWENTY-SEVEN churches reported to the last Presbyterian General 
Assembly over athousand communicants each. The largest is the Fifth 
Avenue, New York, Dr. John Hall’s, with 2,544. The next is Bethany, in 
Philadelphia, 2,230. Third on the list is the Brick Church, Rochester, N.Y., 
with 1,935; fourth, Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, with 1,770, then the Central 
Church in Rochester with 1,712. Next comes the Westminster Church in 
Indianapolis with 1,570, and the First Church in Brooklyn with 1,335. 


The Boston Watchman says: ‘‘An ardent champion of the single goid 
standard has discovered that a liberal translation of the text I Tim. vi. 10 
would read: ‘The love of silver is the root of all kinds of evil.’ Another 
exegete, anxious to find Scriptural warrant for condemning the present 
fashion of balloon sleeves for women, thinks he has discovered it in 
Ezekiel xiii. 18: ‘ Wotothe women that sew pillows on arm-holes.’” 


THE Roman Catholics of Germany have no cause to complain of their 
religion not being represented in high places. The president of the Reich- 
stag isa Roman Catholic, so is Prince Hohenlohe, the Chancellor of the 
Empire. The senate also is presided over by a member of the same com- 
munion and even the Minister of Justice in Prussia belongs to the Roman 
Church. 


MGR. SOURRIEN, Archbishop of Rouen, complains that he could not 
replace thirty-two of his priests who had died, because he only had five 
new candidates to be ordained, the others were serving in the army. The 
same difficulty is met with, it is said, in almost every diocese in France. 


THE young people of the Lutheran Church have been organized into a 
Luther League. About 100,000 members are now enrolled. Their motto is 
‘*Non-Synodical, Strictly Conservative, and Thoroughly Lutheran.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


INTERNAL ENEMIES OF THE GERMAN 
EMPIRE. 


as N the anniversary of the battle of Sedan we offer our 


French comrades greeting and hand-shake, as a pro- 
test against war and against German and French Chauvinism. 
Long live the solidarity of nations.” 

The above is the text of a telegram sent by the leaders of the 
German Socialists to the leaders of the French Socialists. It is 
only one of a series of demonstrations by which the Socialists 
have shown their dissatisfaction with the existing order of things 
at a time when Germany celebrated the anniversary of an event 
which to her is scarcely less important than the Declaration of 
Independence is tous. The German Socialists mean to be con- 
sistent. They have steadily protested against the increase of the 
military power of the empire, for it removes the chances of revo- 
lutionary success. The Emperor has called upon the people to 
take an active part in the struggle against revolutionary elements. 
The overwhelming majority of the press are on hisside. Even 
the Liberal and Radical papers, while warning against a new 
Umsturz bill, do their best to oppose the Socialists in their col- 
umns. The Conservative papers warn the Socialists that their 
conduct may make a violation of the constitution necessary. The 
Hannover Courzer thinks it is impossible to grant the rights of 
full citizenship to people who are kept from overturning society 
by their numerical weakness only. The Kodlnische Zettung, 
Cologne, hopes that the behavior of the Socialists will cause the 
parties of the Reichstag to unite inaction. The Berlin Neuesten 
Nachrichten compares the attitude of the Socialists with that 
which they assume on the anniversary of revolutionary events. 
This paper says: 


“The Vorwarts [Socialist organ], which revels in the horrible 
murder scenes of the French Revolution and sympathizes with 
the Paris Commune, is distressed that the German people should 
remember that ‘outbreak of wildest vandalism’ and ‘reopen the 
old wounds of national hatred.’ The Vorwdrts regards the men 
who led the Germans as ‘scoundrels’ (sic) whose example should 
not be mentioned to children. It turns its eyes to France, and 
agrees with the French in their dissatisfaction with our commem- 
orative festivities. Yet in the almanacs distributed by this same 
paper among the ‘comrades,’every assassination and attempted 
assassination of princes and statesmen is mentioned as a glorious 
deed, worth remembering. Is this Socialist Party a party worthy 
of consideration on the part of the legislature ?” ’ 


The Hamburger Nachrichten points out the difference between 
the German and French Socialists. The latter are violently 
patriotic, the former oppose all patriotism. It says: 


“The horrible deeds of the Paris Commune appear to the 
Socialists far worthier remembrance than the battles of Grave- 
lotte and Sedan. This is what divides the Socialists from the 
rest of the Germans, and it reveals their ultimate aims. We 
have no right to doubt that the Socialists would immediately 
make common cause with the enemy if a Socialist Republic is 
proclaimed in France and its armies are thrown against Germany. 
The French and the Socialists follow the same policy: both are 
ready to twist our necks, and are only waiting for a chance to 
do so.” 


As yet the French press fail to attach any hope for revenge to 
the attitude of the German Socialists. The French Conservatives 
believe that the Socialists in France clamor for war only because 
they hope to overthrow the Government during a war. 

The Volks Zettung, New York, the most widely circulated So- 
cialist paper in the United States, makes use of the occasion to 
attack American “murder” patriotism, the religion of Americans, 
and employers. The paper then runs amuck of those “ miserable 
German-Americans” who assist in the celebrations of Germans 
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settled in this country, and thus serve the purposes of the 
“Hohenzollern William.” The paper concludes : 


“Those who will not give such assistance will be present at the 
festivities of /aborers, where the international ved banner will 
appear in all its radiant beauty and cheer those whose thoughts 
are revolutionary and who aim at revolution.” 


It is still likely that the German Socialists will be let alone. 
The Chancellor of the Empire, Prince Hohenlohe, is against all 
special legislation for the purpose of combating Socialism. Many 
calm writers quote the American saying that the Socialists “will 
surely hang themselves if you give them enough rope.” Many 
Socialists have violated the party decree which threatens expul- 
sion from the party organization to all who dare to join in the 
celebrations. Several Socialist leaders have fallen victims to this 
decree. Among these is the Reichstag member Seifert, who 
enhanced his guilt by closing the cooperative stores on Sedan 
day, to give the employees a holiday. 

Besides the Socialists, there are a few hundred thousand of 
Particularists who refuse to celebrate the union of the Germans. 
In the extreme north of Sleswick are some Danes who were set- 
tled in that province when Prussia took Sleswick-Holstein from 
Denmark. Some Bavarian Catholics object to a Protestant 
Emperor, and a portion of the Poles in Prussian Poland are 
equally dissatisfied. The Auryer Poznanskz, Posen, expresses 
the discontent of the annexed districts as follows: 

“Tf there are a few among us whose maiveté prevents them 
from seeing that the defeat of France has caused Germany to rise 
into power, if their recollections of the war are sufficiently strong 
that they still feel themselves attracted by the society of their 
comrades in arms, then these few may drink as much beer as they 
please, but they must not organize fétes which bear the character 
of political demonstrations. These things are foreign to the 
Poles. We know no Sedan.” 

According to the latest news the Vorwdrts has suddenly de- 
clared that the Socialists will never consent to return Alsace- 
Lorraine to France, but the majority of the press have no faith 
in this announcement.— 7rans/ated for Tue Lirerary Dicesr. 





CHINESE VEGETARIANS. 


ISSIONARIES in China labor under a double disadvantage. 
The secret societies oppose them as forerunners of nations 
that will replace the hated Manchu Government by a rule still 
more foreign and more distateful to the Mongols. On the other 
hand, the Government regards the missionaries themselves as 
chiefs of secret societies, bent upon destroying the power of the 
Tartars of Manchuria. According to Ernst v. Hesse-Wartegg, 
who contributes descriptions of travel to the Neue Waener Tage- 
b/att, Vienna, the very men who attacked the missionaries belong 
to an organization which originally bore a distinctly religious 
character, and assumed political importance under persecution 
only. The League of the Vegetarians was founded in the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. Its promotors aimed at social 
purity, proclaimed the brotherhood of all men, and made poverty 
of the individual one of the conditions of membership. Baron 
Hesse- Wartegg continues : 

“Formerly, the Vegetarians called themselves Brothers of the 
White Lotus. In 1724 Emperor Yung-Tshing signed an edict 
against them by which they were made ‘as free as the sparrows,’ 
that is to say, they were outlawed. Vegetarians they were called 
because the use of meat is prohibited to them. Originally they 
were also prohibited from wearing colored clothing, could no! 
possess arms or pointed instruments, and could not own property 
To this day they must give up all their property upon initiation 
The League leaves them in possession only as long as it think: 
fit. Yet the members of the League are wealthy, and their chie! 
has great riches at his disposal. 

“At the beginning of the present century the Vegetarians mad: 
up their mind to overthrow the imperial dynasty. But Empero: 
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Kioi-King discovered the plot, and determined to exterminate the 
Vegetarians, The latter under their Grand Master Fang-Yung- 
Tshen, retired to Nanking, where they defended themselves for 
many months against the imperial army. At last, however, the 
city was taken, and the viceroy of Nanking ordered the decapita- 
tion of thousands of them, sparing only those who consented to 
partake of flesh as a sign of submission. Many submitted to this 
test, but none of them remained alive very long, for they were 
murdered by the other members of their order. The League 
changed its name, and they are to-day more numerous and power- 
ful than ever. The common people in China believe that the 
Vegetarians have magic powers and are in league with evil 
spirits. Like another secret society, the Hungs, they chiefly 
oppose the rule of foreigners, and are therefore the enemies of 
the Manchurians. But the Vegetarians go much further in their 
device, ‘China for the Chinese,’ and oppose the Europeans as 
well. As the missionaries are easiest of access, they have to 
suffer most from the attacks of the Vegetarians. Most of the 
murders and other outrages perpetrated against missionaries dur- 
ing the last few decades are said to be the deeds of Vegetarians. 

“The Vegetarians are also opposed to the wearing of the cue. 
Before the present Manchu dynasty came to power the Chinese 
did not wear ‘pigtails.". This mode of dressing the hair was im- 
posed upon them as a sign of submission to Manchu rule. In 
1876 tens of thousands of persons lost their pigtails at Nanking, 
Shanghai, Hong-Chow, and other places. Neither in the houses 
nor in streets and temples or theaters was the pigtail safe. At 
last, however, it was discovered that a band of Vegetarians, 
armed with thick, short, and very sharp scissors, which they 
skilfully concealed in the palm of the hand, deprived the Mongols 
of their now cherished badge of servitude.”— 7ranslated for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


A THEOLOGIAN IN PRAISE OF MILITARISM. 


“T°HE University of Berlin, to-day the most frequented in 
Germany, is like everything else in the German capital, of 
comparatively recent date. It was founded by Frederick William 
III. during the time of Prussia’s humiliation after her defeat by 
Napoleon I. The King and his ministers hoped that this school 
would strengthen the monarchic traditions of the people, and 
they were not disappointed. It is rare that a religious teacher 
openly defends militarism, but this was recently done by the 
Rector, Professor of Theology, Otto Pfleiderer, who said : 


“Every other school devotes its attention mainly to some spe- 
cial branch of knowledge or some particular training. The army 
alone is a school in which men are trained both physically and 
mentally according to the limits of their capacity. To the sons 
of the lower classes the army is a continuation of the public 
school, in which they are taught cleanliness, order, and punc- 
tuality. For the youth of the upper classes the army is a most 
valuable supplement of the higher schools. The physical exer- 
cise of military service counteracts the one-sided training of the 
scholar’s life, for exclusive attention to brain-work frequently 
deprives the body of all elasticity. All classes, without excep- 
tion, are taught in the army those virtues upon which civic 
morality is founded, such as obedience, courage, faithfulness, and 
a willingness to make sacrifices. A people whose life is filled 
only with the endeavor to make money and to spend it easily 
succumbs to materialism. A nation in arms is reminded by the 
ultimate aim of the warrior that it is not well to love the things 
which pass away. We can not overrate the value of such train- 
ing at a time when young men are ever tempted to loosen the 
bonds of order and social discipline. Not every generation is 
called upon to serve the country in actual war, but the strength 
of character which alone insures victory in times of war can and 
must be obtained and fostered in times of peace. This is the 
reason for which the university regards it as a solemn duty to 
train its pupils in true patriotism. True patriotism does not con- 
sist of self-praise and contempt for others, but in the feeling of 
gratitude for national advantages obtained for us by our fathers, 
and the unwavering determination to equal our ancestors in the 
fulfilment of duty, in honorable conduct, and in courage. Those 
who would improve the world must first learn that the right way 
to begin is to improve self."—7Zvranslated for Tur LITERARY 
DIGEst. 
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FRIEDRICH ENGELS AND THE “RED 
INTERNATIONAL.” 


HE death of Friedrich Engels, one of the great leaders of 

the Socialist movement, has caused a good deal of news- 
paper discussion. The Socialists laud him as one of the greatest 
men of the century. Friedrich Engels’s school education was 
not very complete, nor 
did he possess the power 
of Herbert Spencer to 
make up for the deficien- 
cy by earnest study in 
later years. His histori- 
cal and_ philosophical 
writings therefore failed 
to influence men of more 
thorough training. But 
he spoke and wrote as one 
whose authority could 
not be disputed, and 
thereby obtained im- 
mense influence over 
those whose knowledge 
Was too scant to discover 
Bebel and 
Liebknecht, the two 
chiefs of the Socialist movement in Germany, came to London to 
be present at the funeral. “Few of us are here,” said Lieb- 
knecht, “but these few represent millions, they represent the 
world.” Bebel declared that the deceased possessed “truly phe- 
nomenal knowledge, such as could hardly be found in another 
man of our times.” 





his errors. 


FRIEDRICH ENGELS, THE SOCIALIST, 


The Neue Revue, Vienna, says: 


“As other papers are wont to write of monarchs and statesmen 
of the highest rank, the Socialist papers write of Friedrich Engels, 
a man who was hardly known even to educated readers. If the 
public comes across one of these Socialist papers with a broad 
black border, they may well ask the question: Can the difference 
between the Bourgeoisie and the Socialists yet be bridged ?” 


“That's it,” says the Volks-Zettung, New York, “the bour- 


5? 
geois world does not understand us.” It continues: 


“Is there no difference between the acknowledgment of a man’s 
ability and knowledge, and the bourgeois view of historical per- 
sons whose actions gave a certain character to social phenomena? 
It is ‘hero-cult’ when the bourgeois historian declares: Bismarck 
founded the German Empire, Napoleon overthrew the French 
Republic; Marx, Engels, and Lassalle caused the Socialist move- 
ment, and we turn against such views. But that does not 
prevent us from acknowledging the services of men who shone 
among their contemporaries, and appeared above the masses.” 


Most “ bourgeois” papers, nevertheless, point out that there is 
no difference between the honors paid by the people at large to 
their great men and the manner in which the Socialists extol 
their leaders. The Wa/zon, Berlin, says: 


“We do not believe that the bourgeois press would cite ‘a 
world’ to the obsequies of one of its dead, or that it would have 
the courage to decidc whose knowledge is most ‘phenomenal.’ 

But the Socialists have standing phrases, which they repeat 
continually. The reactionary world, they say, is getting weaker 
every day, but steadily and irrepressibly rises the flood of Social- 
ism. The reactionary world is immoral, ours is moral. Our 
cashiers sometimes run away, but that is nothing; the runaway 
cashiers of the Bourgeoisie alone count. We are the democracy, 
and do not worship any man; what we do with Engels and Marx 
is altogether different. With us are not only the masses in their 
moral purity, but also science, and we will triumph at last—as 
Liebknecht said: ‘To us is revealed the secret of the laws of 
evolution; this knowledge excludes all mistakes and insures vic- 
tory.’ More infallibly than this infallible Socialism even infalli- 
ble Rome never expresses herself.” 


The paper acknowledges that this assurance has much influence 
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over the simple masses, but even they will at last expect to see 
results, and if the Socialist leaders can not bring the revolution 
nearer they will loose their power. The Kélnische Zeitung, 
Cologne, recognizes Engels’s talent, but regards his writings as 
very one-sided.— 7rans/lated for THe LirERARY DICcEsT. 





FRENCH OPPONENTS OF JINGOISM. 


A’ no period during the last twenty-five years have the 

French papers asserted more emphatically than now that 
they will not forget their defeat during the war of 1870, and that 
they will never rest until Alsace-Lorraine is restored to them. 
This warlike spirit is to-day a serious menace to the peace of 
Europe. But, unless the long-expected general who will lead 
the French to war arises soon, he will find the nation much 
sobered down. The classes which at present rule France want 
peace, the Monarchists also want peace. Only the revolutionary 
parties, who hope to be received as liberators by the common 
people of other nations—as they were a hundred years ago—urge 
war. On the other hand, writers of merit dare to use language 
for which, ten years ago, they would have been mobbed, and the 
most conservative papers endeavor to explain that some time 
will yet elapse ere the nation can gratify its desire for revenge. 
M. Saint-Genest, a much-quoted contributor to the /Zgavo, has 
published a pamphlet on “True and False Patriotism,” which has 
attracted much notice in France and elsewhere. The writer 
declares, indeed, that ‘France will never renounce Alsace- 
Lorraine,” but the sequel shows that this is only a conventional 
phrase with him. The Chauvinism of the Boulevardiers seems 
to him absolutely dangerous to the welfare of France. We sum- 
marize his treatise as follows: 


The attempt to picture France as humiliated because she took 
part in the Kiel festivities was nothing but a trick of the Social- 
ists, Boulangists,anti-Semites, and Communards, who hoped to 
overthrow the Government. Without patriotism France would 
be a lost country, but Chauvinism is only a caricature of patriot- 
ism. ‘There are several kinds of patriotism in France that the 
country could well afford to dispense with, such as the crazy, the 
false, and the foolish patriotism. Crazy patriotism is found in 
soldiers, poets, and very young people. False patriotism is 
practised by those who only remember their country when they 
need her help. Foolish patriotism is that of the Chauvinists, 
who repeat their rodomontades without really wishing for war. 
In themselves they are inoffensive, but they may be used by un- 
scrupulous politicians for their own ends. During the first few 
years after the war the writer joined in the shout for revenge; 
later he saw that it would be best if the beaten people should be 
on good terms with the victors until they are in a condition to 
retake Alsace-Lorraine. But the Chauvinists make this impos- 
sible. Puerile vanity will not permit the French to acknowledge 
that they could be in the wrong. They fancy themselves superior 
to all other nations, and complain about them all. England they 
regard as egotistical, Italy is perfidious, Russia slow, Austria 
cowardly, Belgium ungrateful—because they do not join France 
again Germany. The hatred of the Chauvinists against Prussia 
is that of a child that sulks because it has been whipped. Aus- 
tria in her war with Prussia lost much more than a province, yet 
she has come to terms with the victor—much to her advantage. 
Did the Prussians act like the French after Jena? ‘But,’ say the 
Chauvinists,‘we French are different. Other nations may forget 
that they have been beaten. Those who have committed the 
crime of beating us can not be forgiven.’ That the Czar of Rus- 
sia should visit Paris after having been beaten by the French at 
Sebastopol seems to them as natural as that the Emperor of Aus- 
tria should forget Solferino and also visit the Paris exhibition. 
This is not the first time that we have been beaten. Under Louis 
XIV. we are victors, and convert the Palatinate into a desert 
with fire and sword. Under Louis XV. we are defeated and 
Frederick the Great destroys our allies. Under Napoleon I. we 
are victors, Berlin is occupied, the army of the Prussians dis- 
banded, their cities plundered. Afterward we are beaten and 
Paris is taken. Under Napoleon III. we beat Austria and hold 
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first place in Europe, until the Prussians overthrow us at Sedan. 
It is foolish, it is stupid, to blame the Prussians [the writer 
always speaks of the Prussians, tho the German Union is meant] 
for taking three departments from the French, tho the latter took 
three fourths of Prussia after the battle of Jena. It is also stupid 
to accuse them of having plundered our palaces while Versailles 
alone proves that they plundered ours much less than we theirs. 


The atin, Paris, publishes an extraordinary article in which 
it is asserted that the very alliance upon which most Frenchmen 
build their hopes of revenge removes a war with Germany to the 
distant future. That paper says: 


“There is no ruling power in Europe that could afford to brave 
public opinion nowadays, be the official title King, Emperor, or 
Parliament. There are, of course, some questions upon which 
public opinion is divided, and whose solution is left to the Gov- 
ernment. But there are also some questions in which the Gov- 
ernment must follow the public implicitly. The King of Italy, 
for instance, could not give up Rome as his capital. The Czar 
of Russia can not convince his people that it is not their mission 
to drive the Turks out of Europe and to liberate the Christians. 
The German Emperor could not, even if he wished todo so, give 
up Alsace-Lorraine. Our republican oligarchy would be ruined 
if it accepted the peace of Frankfort for good or made war to 
overthrow its provisions. Among the questions of the day in 
which public opinion refuses to be guided is also the Franco- 
Russian Alliance. The French Parliament can not convince the 
French people that France and Russia will fail to act in concert 
for along time to come. Yet those who hope that the alliance 
will restore Alsace-Lorraine to us greatly deceive themselves. 
It is very likely that the alliance will bind us to give up our hopes 
with regard to the lost provinces, because Russia will not assist 
in a war of revenge, for such a war would call the provisions of 
the Triple Alliance into play. If we are the friends of Russia 
we can not be the enemies of Germany, for Russia is not her 
enemy. Germany, therefore, profits by the alliance. We have 
taken over a large amount of Russian stocks, and thus relieved 
the German markets. We have acted with Russia and Germany 
in the Far East, and have sent our ships to Kiel.”— 7rans/ated 
Jor Tue Literary Dicest. 





Influences of Party Politics.—At times we run across some 
comment in German, Russian, and English papers in which the 
republican form of government is made responsible for the de- 
generation of modern society. If we are to believe Professor 
Treitschke, the eminent historian, the evils of party politics are 
as noticeable in monarchies as in republics. In Germany, so 
argues the Professor, politics has exercised a baneful effect. 
During a speech before the Berlin University he expressed him- 
self as follows: 


“Democratic society does not, as the enthusiasts imagine, seek 
to establish the rule of talent, for talent is and remains aristo- 
cratic. What democracy wants is the rule of money and of the 
mob, or both. Reverence, called by Goethe the ultimate object 
of all moral education, is vanishing most alarmingly in the new 
generation. ‘They respect nothing, neither God, nor the barriers 
which nature has set up between the sexes, nor patriotism, which 
by them is made to give way to the mercenary desires of a race 
bent on enjoyment only. Education, extended to all, becomes 
more and more shallow. The deep thought of the ancients is 
despised, and only that which serves the purposes of the near 
future finds favor. Every one taiks about everything, guided by 
the newspapers and the encyclopedias, consequently the creative 
power of intellect becomes rare. Science, once tempted to be 
too profound, now loses itself in platitudes; only a few nob 
giants of original thought continue tostand out among the under 
wood of mere gatherers of notes. Taste has degenerated, thc 
love of truth has given way to a morbid love of actualities 
Hence a wax figure often gains more applause than a work of art. 
The people lead an empty life, which they seek to fill out by kill- 
ing time in giving undue attention to sport and betting. Wher 
we think of the manner in which the heroes of public games anc 
of the circus are overrated, we are filled with loathing, and re 
member the twenty-eight prize-fighters in the mosaics of the 
therme of Caracalla.”— 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary DicEsT. 
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BLOOMERS IN PARIS. 


HE bloomer costume, which has become very popular with 


the gentler sex in the French capital, is now threatened 
with an official ban. Many other opponents to this dress have 
also appeared on the scene. It is, however, doubtful that the 
opposition will succeed in removing the costume from the streets. 
Those who regard the bicycle as a mere toy will probably join in 
the opposition, but there is an ever-increasing number of persons 
to whom the wheel is nothing but a cheap and handy means of 
locomotion, quite or nearly as safe as a horse of acarriage. This 
safety is, however, much impaired in the case of a woman wear- 
ing long skirts, which render the free use of the limbs impossible. 
The French authorities recognize this, and turn only against what 
they regard as an illegitimate use of the bloomer costume. The 
Echo, Berlin, says: 

“Police Commissioner Lépine has given the wise and learned 
among his men a problem to solve. What M. Lépine wants to 
know is how he can stop ‘illegitimate’ wearing of bicycle cos- 
tumes. He does not intend to interfere with those who really 
ride a wheel, but there are many women who wear the ‘rational 
dress’ without ever touching a bicycle, and he considers ‘ bloom- 
ers’ as a part of male attire, and therefore legally prohibited to 
women. The reputation of many of the women who walk the 
streets of Parisin knickerbockers is none of the best. ‘The police- 
men might, of course, demand their license as a proof of their 
being dona-fide wheelwomen, but, unfortunately, the license for 
a wheel is only two dollars, and does not prove that the woman 
is able to ride. Hence the difficulty in framing a suitable ordi- 
nance. 

“The police are not the only enemies of the bicycle costume. 
All the dressmakers and dealers in articles of fashion are against 
it. For the bicycle dress is very economical. Silks, satins, vel- 
vets, and similar costly stuffs are not used as materials for knick- 
erbockers, and many articles of adornment have fallen into disuse. 
A wheelwoman spends much less money on her dress than other 
ladies.” 


The Gax/ozs, Paris, has asked several actresses their opinion 
of the question. Sarah Bernhardt, who is very slender, acknow]- 
edges that knickerbockers may be convenient and even necessary, 
but thinks they are horribly ugly, and tend to take away the 
peculiar charm of feminine grace in the wearer. Mme. Severine 
prefers a skirt to ride in. Mme. Melba has no liking for the 
bicycle, and regards it only as a pretext for many women to ap- 
pear ina mannish dress. Mlle. Brandes thinks that bloomers are 
a brutal costume. Mlle. Buffet rides a wheel, and would be sorry 
to give it up; but she prefers a skirt, and thinks a woman skim- 
ming along in flowing robes looks very graceful.— 7rans/ated for 
Tue Lirerary DIGEst. 


FRANCE IN TUNIS. 


HE French Government has arrived at a decision which can 
not fail to interest our manufacturers. France has given 
notice of a termination of the commercial treaty which Tunis 
couclued with Italy before France established a protectorate over 
the country. It is said that a similar protective policy will be 
pursued in other French colonies, a decision which must neces- 
sarily affect all countries exporting manufactured goods, and 
especially the United States, whose competition is beginning to 
make itself seriously felt in the colonies of European countries. 
Curiously enough, even the Free-Traders in France advocate 
protection in the colonies. Leroy-Beaulieu, the editor of the 
Economiste Francais, writes: 


“Tt is simply foolish that French wares can not be imported 
into Tunis, a country over which we hold the protectorate, with- 
out granting equal privileges to other countries. The Govern- 
ment has proved itself indifferent, or else unduly careful in its 
foreign policy, else the treaties with Italy and England would 
long since have been repealed. France can not give these coun- 
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tries equal rights with herself in colonial trade. The treaty with 
England does not contain any clause with regard to its termina- 
tion, but the English will hardly object to its repeal. British 
trade with Tunis is not very important. Nearly all of it ($1,- 
200,000) comes from Malta, and only a small portion of the goods 
sent by the Maltese are manufactured in England. Besides, we 
can offer the English a treaty by which the duty is increased very 
little, but which will end, say, ten years hence. There is, there- 
fore, little danger that England will be dissatisfied. She has 
quite enough differences with us on her hands already, and will 
fear to increase them. England will be satisfied with a low tariff. 
Other countries will have to pay duty according to the needs of 
the protectorate and—of France.” 


The English, however, are not as easily pleased as the famous 
French writer thinks. They may, as M. Leroy-Beaulieu sug- 
gests, acquiesce for the sake of peace, but they will not forget the 


matter. The London Economist thinks it will be well if Europe, 


in the future, remembers what a French “protectorate” really 


means. Usually it means that the protector only exercises su- 


pervision over the foreign policy of the protected, but the practise 
of the French proves that they are fond of changing protection 
into annexation, as the present struggle in Madagascar proves, 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


FROM a list of Anarchist publications we gather that their number has 
fallen off much during the last two years, In Italy and Switzerland they 
are entirely suppressed. France has only 2, Belgium 4, Holland 2, Spain 5s, 
Portugal 1, Germany 1, Austria 1, England 4, various South American 
countries 6. The greatest number of Anarchist papers is published in the 
United States, namely 15, but only 5 of these appear in English. The oldest 
Anarchist paper isthe New York /reheit, which has now appeared unin- 
terruptedly since 1879. The distribution of Anarchist pamphlets has not 
diminished. 


IT is not generally known that medals were struck in the year 1870 in 
commemoration of the expected French victory. A gentleman in Rappolto- 
weiler possesses one of these very raremedals. One side is adorned with 
the laurel-crowned head of the French Emperor, and bears the inscription 
Napoleon I11., Imperator. ‘The reverse has the words Finis Germania. 
The medal is about the size of a United States silver dollar. 


THE Samoans are about to prove once more that England, the United 
States, and Germany are unable to cope with a handful of naked savages. 
A thousand Samoans are armed and ready to attack the chiefs who hold 
their power with the consent of thejust named governments. Zhe Samoan 
7imes fears the white settlers will suffer. 

Several English papers relate that the Pope has asked Emperor William 
to take the Catholic missions in China under his special protection. 
Orders to this effect are said to have reached the German embassy at 
Peking. As most of the Catholic missionaries are French, France is likely 
to take special care of their safety. 


THE Mexican Financier gives the following illustration of the value of 
money: For an American dollar one can buy twice as much in Mexico as 
for a Mexican dollar. Yetthe intrinsic value of the Mexican dollar is the 
same asthe American dollar, but Mexico has a silver standard. 


THE Sud Oranais,a Tunis paper, informs the Parisians that desertion 
from the *‘ Foreign Legion’’ of France are very common, altho the fact is 
not generally known. Sometimes the men desert in squads. The Legion 
@’Etrangers takes any man whose physique is sufficiently developed 
The recruit may give any name he likes; no indiscreet questions are 
asked. The service, however, is very trying, and the treatment of the 
men none of the best. Hence outlaws who join this force to escape the 
police often desert in a short time. 


A NOTE lately made the rounds in the papers to the effect that numerous 
German officers had taken service in the Dutch East Indian Army. This, 
says the Rhetnisch-Westfalische Zeitung, needs an explanation. Every 
year some thirty Prussian officers are dismissed from the service. With- 
out this weeding-out process the efficiency of the army could not be 
maintained. Last year a large number were dismissed for being implicated 
in the Hannover gambling scandals. A few may have taken service in 
Holland, but the majority are the sons of rich men, and need not take 
service abroad to earn their living. Some, whose record as military men 
is exceptionally good, will, no doubt, be reinstalled. The time lost in pro- 
motion may be regarded sufficient punishment for their having infringed 
the anti-gambling regulations. 

A FAVORITE way of celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Germany’s union seems to be the founding of pension funds. Numerous 
employers, including newspaper proprietors, have started such funds for 
workingmen. The sums given range between $1,000 and $500,00 Krupp, 
the gun manufacturer, heads the list. 


“IT is not generally known,” says the Rotferdammer, “that Pope Pius 
IX. endeavored to settle the differences between France and Germany in 
1870, by arbitration. The King of Prussia, it seems, was willing to stop the 
war preparations if Napoleon III. would give guarantees that his attacks 
upon Prussia would not be renewed. The Pope was unable to obtain such 
a guaranty.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SHOULD YOUR BOY GO TO COLLEGE? 


S acollege course the best training for a boy designed for a busi- 
ness career? Upon this important question good judges 
differ. The editor of M/unsey’s, believing that those entitled to 
discuss this question with authority are rather the practical men 
of action than the theorists of educational science, has collected 
and presented the views of some of New York's leaders of affairs 
on this subject. In his introductory remarks, the editor says: 


“It might perhaps be thought that in the trial of such a cause 
each juror’s verdict would depend upon his own personal history ; 
that the college alumni would support the honor of their alma 
mater by voting for an academic training, while those who stepped 
directly from the school to the shop or office would advise others 
to seek business success by the pathway they themselves followed. 
This is, however, by no means invariably the case. There are 
university graduates—men who made good use of their time in 
the class-rooms, and who went on to honorable places in the 
world—who question, nevertheless, whether those four formative 
years might not possibly have been spent to stiJl better advan- 
tage. And on the other hand many, if not most of those who 
have gained success without a college course look back upon their 
early days with a regretful sense of having missed something that 
would have helped and benefited them all through life; of hav- 
ing entered the arena without a weapon which nothing can 
entirely replace, even tho they win the battle with the arms at 
their command.” 


Mayor Strong thinks that while a college education is a good 
thing to have, it is far from being indispensable to the business 
man. He says that if he had to choose between two applicants 
for a position, the one a college-bred man and the other a smart 
young fellow with only a common-school education, he should 
engage the first, if the post in view would warrant it, and provi- 
ding the college man displayed an equal capacity for work. Ifthe 
other applicant was found to be more active, more willing, he 
would prefer him. Mayor Strong concludes by saying : 


“A college education requires the investment of a small capi- 
tal, and the expenditure of several years of study. The boy of 
natural talent, who enters business life when he leaves the public 
schools, begins to earn money at once; but it does not follow 
that the co'lege man’s time and money have been wasted. His 
increased broadness of vision, the greater extent of resources at 
his command, will equip him to contend with the exigencies of 
life, and to grasp the business problems that will confront him, 
with a surer hand, aclearer head, and more ready determination 
than his brother. The latter’s advance in his chosen field will be 
steady, the result of unceasing labor. The college-bred man will 
gallop gracefully to the front, whil> the other’s gait is slow and 
plodding, formed in the painful school of experience.” 


Similar ground is taken by Hon. Roswell P. Flower, who says 
that if he had a dozen boys he would not send all of them to col- 
lege, but would carefully select from the number those he judged 
to be best fitted for higher education, and the rest would have to 
get along as best they could with elementary knowledge. He 
had to make his own way thus insufficiently equipped, and while 
he is quite contented with his fate, he can not help wishing some- 
times that in his youth he had had better opportunity for develop- 
ing his natural ability. Mr. Flower invites a glance at the 
careers of some of America’s great intellectual leaders of the past 
who had no college education, such as Clay, Douglas, and Lin- 
coln. He says: 


“T think a college education the greatest boon that can fall to 
the lot of a boy endowed with a clever and active mind and a 
wholesome thirst for knowledge. However humble a man’s sta- 
tion in life, knowledge will enrich him in the long run, one way 
oranother. At the same time, a university training is not essen- 
tial to success in business life. Moreover, I should hesitate to 
advise a parent to send even the brightest boy to college if I was 
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not quite sure that he could withstand the temptations sure to be 
offered tohim there. There istoo much luxury about our present- 
day college life. . . . Very few of the business men and poli- 
ticians of the older generation were college- bred; the majority of 
those who are leaders in the commerce and industry of to-day, 
too, have achieved success upon the basis of a common-school 
education ; but the desirability of a university course is becoming 
more and more apparent as the struggle of life sharpens. Noth- 
ing will more thoroughly fit a boy for the battle before him than 
natural talent developed by acollege education, and backed up by 
frugal habits.” 


One of the most conspicuous disbelievers in the university for 
the training of a boy for a business life is the well-known banker, 
Henry Clews, who is reported as saying : 


“Think of a man going into business with three fourths of his 
brain-cells filled with classical knowledge, dead languages, and 
high-sounding but unpractical ideas! 

“I have been severely criticized for saying that I would not 
have a college-bred man in my office. Here is my reason: To 
become a successful merchant, banker, or broker, one must begin 
young. Most college boys, when ready to enter an office, are 
over twenty years of age. I have a son at college—a six-footer, 
in his twenty-first year. Can I ask him to undergo the training I 
deem necessary for every business man? Would he be willing to 
commence at the foot of the ladder, with boys of sixteen, and on 
a salary of $150 peryear? Why, that youth not only knows more, 
in every branch of knowledge, than all the office boys and clerks 
in this office ; he knows more than his father, too. 

“A collegian can not, or perhaps will not, humble himself suf- 
ficiently to learn the rudiments of the business man’s vocation. 
He rebels against the discipline ncessarily imposed upon a subor- 
dinate. He has been used to regard himself as a brilliant young 
gentleman for several years; can you blame him for objecting to 
sit on the same bench with errand-boys? And has he enough 
practical knowledge to deserve a place behind the desk? In my 
opinion the average graduate does not even know enough of 
arithmetic and of caligraphy to earn, upon his arrival in an office, 
a salary of five dollars a week. My legible hand secured for me 
the first good position I ever held; the average college graduate 
writes a fearful scrawl, and is proud of it. I understand that 
none of our universities employs a teacher of caligraphy. This 
is a sad defect, of which the collegian does not become aware, 
as arule, until it is too late to remedy the evil. 

“TI have practically tested the problem whether a college edu- 
cation is desirable for a business man. Years ago I employed 
several college men, one after another; none of them succeeded 
in benefiting either my business or himself. So I got rid of 
them. Of the boys who came to me equipped with nothing be- 
yond a common-school education, a sound mind, and an ambition 
to work, dozens are now independent business men, while as 
many hold responsible positions with large firms.” 


A more moderate view is expressed by a member of the famous 
Seligman fraternity, who says that in his business he prefers men 
who have received a college education, but does not make em- 
ployment conditional upon that fact. Altho college alumni are 
comparatively scarce among the business men of the present gen- 
eration, he believes that the next generation will abound with 
them, for in every walk of life the necessity of higher education 
is becoming more and more apparent. He thinks that while a 
man of sound mind and good habits will come to the front, 
whether he is college-bred or not, with equal gifts and with the 
same application the collegian will outstrip him in the race. 

The article closes with the views of Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, 
from which we quote: 


“While the world gives on its material side such examples of 
success as Commodore Vanderbilt, and such instances of wise 
statesmanship and service to his country as Abraham Lincoln, 
we must remember that in the affairs of life no comparisons can 
be made with the phenomenally gifted who are endowed by the 
Almighty from their birth with powers far beyond the equipment 
of their fellows. With the business man who must be more than 
his vocation, the artisan larger than his trade, and the farmer 
more learned than in the traditions of his fathers, it is the trained 
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intellect disciplined by higher education which alone has any cer- 
tainty of success. 

“This is not a modern thought, a new-fangled idea. American 
independence, and the founding of our nation upon constitutional 
lines, embodying the experience and the lessons of the ages, was 
the work of the graduates of the colonial colleges. Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton, Columbia, and William and Mary were 
the architects of the Declaration of Independence, of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, of the union of the States, and of the 
incomparable system of executive, legislative, and judicial inde- 
pendence and interdependence which have survived so success- 
fully a century of extraordinary trial and unprecedented develop- 
ment. Samuel Adams, in his commencement thesis at Harvard, 
struck the keynote of colonial resistance. John Morin Scott 
brought from Yale to New York the lessons which prepared that 
rich and prosperous colony for the sacrifices of the Rebellion. 
Alexander Hamilton, a student at Columbia, tho only seventeen 
years of age, educated the popular mind to the necessity of the 
struggle; while the pen of Jefferson, of William and Mary, wrote 
that immortal document which lives and will live forever as the 
most complete charter of liberty. 

“The best proof of the value of a college education in all the 
pursuits of life is to be found in the eminent success of those who 
have enjoyed it in the higher walks of the professions, of states- 
manship, of business.” 


THE **DREAMER” NOT A FOOL. 


SERIES of lectures on “Dreamy Mental States” was re- 

cently delivered in London by Sir James Crichton Browne, 
in reference to which 7he Spectator says that it is quite willing 
to accept the lecturer’s authority for the assertion that the dreamy 
mental state of which the poets have made so much—the sense of 
collapse and nothingness, for instance, with which the spirit 
sometimes discerns the unreality of the material universe, and 
asks of itself who and where and what it is, and what is its real 
relation to the world around it—is a morbid state, and is rather 
to be treated as a warning of bodily infirmity than as any ade- 
quate evidence of great mental gifts, but declines to follow him 
when he argues that because it is a warning of something that 
may turn out to be mischief in the brain it should not be regarded 
as shedding light on the relation of the mind to the universe at 
large. “Why,” asks The Spectator, “should we not discern 
what is ‘rue through glimpses obtained in critical conditions of 
the brain as well as through glimpses obtained in healthy condi- 
tions of the brain?” After calling to mind the shrewd observa- 
tions of certain phenomenal children, such as Sir Walter Scott’s 
little pet, Marjory Fleming, and enumerating a list of great poets 
whose imagination has lighted the way for a too common sense, 
the writer continues : 


“It would be strange indeed if no light as to the relation of the 
soul to what is beyond the body could be gained from the experi- 
ence of moments in which the bodily powers are not at their best, 
and at which therefore the soul anticipates, and indeed may be 
said really to discern, their transcience and almost their nothing- 
ness. You never see the limitations and weaknesses even of 
human inventions better than when they are giving way, and it 
seems to us a great mistake to regard the morbid character of 
human states as an evidence that the light they let in upon our 
nature is not true light. Of course, in fever we may be delirious, 
and imagine what is not. But there are plenty of morbid states 
in which there is no delirium, but in which we see the rifts in our 
composite nature as they really are. Of these the visionary poet 
avails himself in such splendid poems as Wordsworth’s ‘Ode on 
the Intimations of Immortality,’ or Newman's ‘ Dream of Geron- 
tius.’ We are far from denying that when the mind is an ordi- 
nary mind which can not grapple to any good effect with bodily 
ailments or the great mental problems they open to us, the best 
thing that any physician can do is to put an end as soon as possi- 
ble to these glimpses of truth obtained as it were through the 
miscarriage of bodily functions. No doubt many of Sir J. Crich- 
ton Browne’s cases prove that there are people who suffer from 
shese ‘dreamy states,’ and who gain nothing byt misery and mis- 
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chief from them. But it does not follow in the least that because 
ordinary mortals cannot use them for any higher purposes, great 
thinkers and poets can not.” 


The truth is, argues 7he Spectator, that not only great imag- 
inative minds have done the world good service by showing us 
the ideal basis of the universe, and the complete dependence of 
natural things on ultimate spiritual powers, “but even the men 
of science have come to see that as much new truth is accessible 
through these rifts in the physical organization of man as can be 
gained by insisting on what are usually called the laws of physical 


nature.” We quote again: 


“As Mr. Balfour observed, in the impressive address which he 
delivered about a year ago to the Society for Psychical Research, 
we are only just beginning to study the rationale of the startling 
facts illustrating the widely spread phenomena of telepathic im- 
pressions—the impressions communicated apparently by persons 
suffering in one place, or even one quarter of the globe, to per- 
sons who are in some ill-defined, but yet unquestionably signifi- 
cant sympathy with them in another place, or another quarter of 
the globe—without any physical communication between them; 
and yet no phenomena could be more important in relation to our 
understanding of human nature, and of its true place in the uni- 
verse. As, Mr. Balfour showed us, we can not explain these 
phenomena by any physical laws such as those of gravitation or 
of light; indeed the closest physical analogy for them is perhaps 
the induction of a series of vibrations in an electric cable by mere 
sympathy with corresponding vibrations taking place in an elec- 
tric cable at some distance from it; and yet these nervous phe- 
nomena are often much more marked in people of hypersensitive 
organization, whom the physicians would term persons of morbid 
temperament, than in persons of strong and stable physique. 
Not only the men of imagination, but the men of science, obtain 
much useful information, through the ‘cracks,’ as the physicians 
think them, in the human brain. And we strongly suspect that 
the next great step in the right understanding of the universe 
will be made by the help of what physicians deem the study of 
morbid phenomena. Not all the light of the universe comes 
through healthy temperaments. A good deal of it comes through 
the chinks or deficiencies in ill-balanced or even unbalanced 
minds.” 


A TURKISH FARMER’S LIFE. 


‘ACTS have long ago dissipated the romance that once hung 
about the land of the Turk. The following extract from a 
letter is given by Zhe St. /ames’s Gazette as descriptive of a 


Turkish farmer's life: 


“Tnured as he has been to astruggling existence, it has had the 
effect of making him gloomy and taciturn. In place of a neat 
farmstead we find a hovel constructed of sun-dried mud bricks. 
This one-roomed hovel, without any windows (the only light and 
air admitted comes down the chimney), serves him and his family 
as their residence. Adjoining this we find a cellar-like building 
which serves to house his live-stock. All the surroundings are 
dirt and untidiness. In the place of a garden we see heaps of 
manure. The walls round the premises are studded over with 
lumps of cow-dung undergoing the process of drying for fuel. 
On the whole a Turkish farm hovel has a desolate and cheer'ess 
look about it, and it is no wonder, with all these miserable sur- 
roundings, that the owner should partake of their nature. 

“Frugality is a great characteristic of the Turkish farmer, and 
it is owing to this that he has been able to eke out a miserable 
existence. His tastes are simple and his requirements few. He 
produces everything for his sustenance at little cost; his food 
consists for the greater part of bread, for which he grows the 
wheat. This is sometimes varied by a soup made of sour milk, 
and crushed wheat boiled; this is a most nourishing and satisfy- 
ing dish. He also cooks another dish, equally good, of crushed 
wheat boiled and flavored with fresh butter. Sometimes he in- 
dulges in a dish of fried eggs. Coffee he drinks occasionally. 
This completes his dietary, and, simple as it is, he is strong and 
healthy and generally of fine physique. He thinks nothing of a 
twenty or thirty-mile walk, or of doing a day’s work of sixteen 
hours. He would fare badly with the eight-hours’ system. His 
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clothing costs him even less than his food. He cultivates the 
cotton from which the women spin the yarn and weave the 
calico for his clothes. He also allows himself a jacket made of 
bright-colored Manchester print. The sheep finds him material 
for a warmer covering; he knits his own stockings. Boots are 
unknown to him; he manufactures out of a piece of untanned 
cowhide a pair of sandals. His cattle find him fuel; he collects 
all their manure and dries it inthe sun. This warms his house, 
it makes a good bright fire, and also serves to light his room. 
Lamps and candles are too great a luxury. Tobacco he some- 
times indulges in. In spite of all his frugality he remains poor.” 





TONS OF FORCE EXPENDED IN PLAYING 
THE PIANO. 


[* is said that it requires more force to sound a note gently on 

the piano than to lift “the lid of a kettle.” We don’t know 
just what kind of a kettle the German composer who makes this 
statement means, but he has figured that the minimum pressure 
of the finger, playing pianissimo, is equal to a quarter of a pound ; 
and few kettle-lids, he says, weigh more than two ounces. Zhe 


American Art Journal says: 


“The German’s calculations are easy to verify if one takes a 
small handful of coins and piles them on a key of the piano. 
When a sufficient quantity is piled on to make a note sound they 
may then be weighed and these figures will be found to be true. 

“If the pianist is playing fortissimo a much greater force is 
needed. At times a force of six pounds is thrown upon a single 
key to produce a solitary effect. With chords the force is gener- 
ally spread over the various notes sounded simultaneously, thoa 
greater output of force is undoubtedly expended. This is what 
gives pianists the wonderful strength in their fingers that is often 
commented on. A story used to be told of Paderewski, that he 
could crack a pane of French plate glass half an inch thick merely 
by placing one kand upon it, as if upon a piano keyboard, and 
striking it sharply with his middle finger. 

““Chopin’s last study in C-minor has a passage which takes two 
minutes and five seconds to play. The total pressure brought to 
bear on this, it is estimated, is equal to three full tons. The 
average ‘tonnage’ of an hour’s piano-playing of Chopin’s music 
varies from twelve to eighty-four tons. Wagner has not yet been 
calculated along these lines.” 





FATAL COINCIDENCES. 


LL lovers of Scott will remember the scene of the trial by 
wager of battle in Ivanhoe, where the doughty Templar, 
apparently unhorsed by the feeble hand of Ivanhoe, just risen 
from a sick-bed, is found really to have perished of heart disease. 
That he should have been smitten at thts opportune moment is 
usually looked upon almost as a stretch of the romancer'’s privi- 
lege, but some coincidences quite as remarkable are related by 
the Italian correspondent of 7he Lancet, Aug. 17. We quote 
part of his letter below : 


“In a recent annotation in 7he Lancet on ‘Alpine Misadven- 
ture’ a remark was made on the fallacy to which the classification 
of death-causes is liable, when, as in the case of Baron Peccoz, 
who was officially reported as‘ killed’ on the Lysjoch last August, 
it turned out that he really ‘died’ from syncope antecedent by a 
few seconds to his so-called ‘fatal slip’ on the verge of the cre- 
vasse. But for the syncope, in other words, he would have kept 
his balance and extricated himself from the position in which he 
found himself—a position not more perilous than what he, a 
trained’ Alpine pedestrian, was habitually courting. A not less 
striking coincidence, in confirmation of that remark, has been 
reported from Turin, not far from where, at the Camp of Lom- 
bardore, during recent military evolutions, Lieutenant Tapparone 
was accused of having caused the death of the soldier Morfeo. 
Both officer and private belonged to a cavalry regiment, and it 
was alleged that the former, irritated by some gaucherize on the 
part of the latter, seized him violently, shook him off his horse, 
and killed him by the fall. Ever eager to find those in authority 
abusing their power, the ‘advanced’ lay press was dilating on 
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the brutality of Lieutenant Tapparone, and invoking public sym- 
pathy for his victim, when at the instance of the War Minister an 
inquiry was held on the whole case. It was established by 
cogent evidence, including eye-witnesses among Morfeo’s com- 
rades, that he was in no way violently handled, that he was not 
‘pushed,’ but lightly touched, and that he actually ‘fell’ from his 
horse; while by those who were his intimates he was known to 
have been for some time seriously out of health. On post-mortem 
examination there was found no trace of external lesion, but a 
very diffused cadaveric ecchymosis. The lungs were sound; but 
the heart was completely empty, having ceased to pulsate during 
the last systole. In the abdomen there was no extravasation of 
blood or serum; there were, however, marked intestinal adhe- 
sions—one, particularly pronounced, of the liver to its dia- 
phragmatic vault, the result of an inflammation which had run 
its course in youth. No other viscus presented auy abnormal 
feature; the brain also was healthy, without trace of apoplectic 
lesion. The medical report, in accordance with the necropsy, 
was, therefore, ‘2/ JJorfeo ¢ morto di sincope cardiaca’ (the 
deceased died of cardiac syncope]. The syncope was, in fact, 
coincident with, or, more properly, immediately prior to, the fall 
from the horse—the final link in a chain of antecedent malaise. 
Lieutenant Tapparone was congratulated (and with every reason) 
on his narrow escape from a charge of manslaughter—a charge 
in which ‘appearances’ were strongly against him till the medi- 
cal finding put the matter in its true light.” 


Likeness between Husband and Wife.—‘“Some curious in- 
vestigations have recently been undertaken by a photographic 
society in Geneva,” says Zhe Photographic Times, September. 
The purpose was to show that the longer a married couple lived 
together—we apprehend harmoniously—the more and more 
marked became the resemblance which the two persons bore to 
each other. Photographs of seventy-eight couples were taken, as 
well as an equal number of adult brothers and sisters. Oncareful 
inspection it was found that the married couples were more like 
each other than the brothers and sisters of the same blood. Appar- 
ently, therefore, there seems to be a stronger force available for 
the production of ‘family likenesses’ even than that of hereditary 
transmission. In accepting the statement of the society in ques- 
tion as true as to fact, it is not difficult, in a certain measure, to 
account for the phenomenon referred to. Human beings, for 
example, have quite a faculty for copying each other in their 
ways, movements, and temperaments.” 


CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


319 LOCUST AVENUE, GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


August 30, 1895. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: 

In THE LITERARY DIGEST for August 24, as I see by a clipping sent me, 
you have been kind enough to notice my article in the July Monzs¢. 1 think 
perhaps I did not make myself clearly understood, as would seem by the 
assertion in your remarks relating to my experiments. You state that 
‘his object was to find out in what part of the brain the work of seeing is 
performed.” 

Now, as a matter of fact these experiments de conclusively determine 
these points, and they enable me to discover the localization of the differ- 
ent functions of seeing with a degree of accuracy hitherto impossible ; and 
the prosecution of researches by this method must lead to a new and more 
accurate topography of functional localizations in the brain and subcere- 
bral ganglia—because the pathological complications of former methods of 
research do not vitiate the conclusions, and because a definite mental func- 
tioning is made the basis of the changes in tissues which are to be studied. 
These are incidental and important advantages of the new method of re- 
search which I was fortunate enough to discover, but the object of my ex- 
periments was not to determine the functional localization of the seeing 
faculty, but toaccomplish what is a matter of greater importance, namely, 
to demonstrate that it is possible and practical to build brains and to give 
to a dog (or a man) more mind! Theexperiments were made to determine 
whether brains could be built according toa predetermined plan. 

The experiments prove that more braintissue can be put intoany selected 
cerebral area, and that these memory structures can be placed there sys- 
tematically and orderly so as to produce a fax7c mind. The experiment 
prove that conscious mental experiences produce molecular and structura 
changes inthe cortex, and that every definite mental action produces « 
change in some particular parts of the brain. If conscious experiences ar 
taxically reiterated in naturally related groups there will be built in some 
definite parts of the brain symmetrically integrated cellular structures. 

That the educational systems of the immediate future will be based upo” 
the data of brain-building is not doubted by those who are familiar with 
these researches. Very truly yours, 


ELMER GATES. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The State of Trade. 
The week is characterized in trade circles by an 
unexpected, but no less pronounced, improvement 


Southand Southwest. Thisis reflected at markets 


from which supplies are distributed to these 
regions. 

Relatively unfavorable features are found ina 
quieter tone in dry-good jobbing circles; a check 
to seasonable trade throughout the Central West, 
due tothe unusual heat: low prices for men’s-wear 
woolens, and an unsatisfactory outlook due to de- 
pressed quotations abroad ; only moderate orders 
for domestic woolen mannfactures; cancellation 
of a few Nebraska general merchandise orders at 
Chicago, and the somewhat critical position of the 
American tin-plate industry, owing to the heavy 
advance in price of tin-plate bars, withouta cor- 
responding increase in the price of tin piate. 

At the South fall trade is opening up more freely 
than anticipated, with marked improvement in 
business and increased confidence as to the out- 
look at Jacksonville, Atlanta, and Augusta. The 
improvement iniron has had an influence at Bir- 
mingham and throughout the tributary region, an 
evidence of which is found in the temporary in- 
ability of Birmingham wholesalers to meet the 
demand for hardware and groceries. 

Aside from the firmness of cotton-goods prices, 
which isa feature in trade circles North and East, 
the most conspicuous movement is the continued 
activity in ironand steel, highest quotations yet 
reached having no effect in restricting demand. 
Present rate of production of pty iron exceeds 
200,000 tons weekly, the largest in our history, at 
the rate of more than 10,000,000 tons per annum, 
railway earnings of 127 railroads for 
August aggregate $43,139,642, a gain of 1.6 per 
cent. over August a year ago, when there was a 
gain of nearly 1 per cent. over August, 1893. The 
total good shipments for the week were $7,150,000. 

The gradual increase in the clearings during the 
past few weeks brings the aggregate nearly to the 
billion dollar mark again, $9098,000,000, about 
per cent. more than last week, 18 per cent. more 
than in the corresponding week one year ago, and 
25 per cent. more thanin the second week of Sep- 
tember, 1893. But as compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1892, the falling off is 9 per cent. 
and as contrasted with the like week in 1891 the 
decrease is 15 per cent.—Bradstreet’s, September 14. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


N ervous Prostration. 


Mental 
Nervous Dyspepsia. 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
Tonic 42 


Cerebro-Spinant) 


will cure when everything else has 
‘ailed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottles but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
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directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
cddress. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulion St, 2 New York City. 
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Solution of Problems. 
No. 84. 
B—B 8 Bx Q, mate 
..-——— 2— 
BxR 
eer Q—R 3, mate 
I. 2. -_ 
KxR 
pened Q x Kt, mate 
t. 2. -——- 
Kt—B 7 
Q—R sq, mate. 
I. = 2. -_ 
any other 
Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
| versity of Virginia; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, Univer- 


| sity of ee 


»| 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


CHESS. 


Problem 88. 


FOR ‘THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


COMPOSED 


By W. R. DALTON, M.D., BROOKLYN. 


Black—Ten Pieces. 
K on Q5; Q onQ Kt 2; RonQ Kt7; KtsonQB4 
and 6, Bs on K B sq and Q 6, Pson K z2and 5, and 
QB7 





| ps 














White—Eleven Pieces. 

K on KR7; QonQé6; BonK Kts5; Ktson K 2 
and Q Kt 6; Ron Q7; PsonQs5,QR3 and 4, KBs, 
and K Kt 4. 

White mates in three moves. 

















the Revs. P. L. C. Hansen, Cedar 
Falls, Ia., S. I. Thompson, Tarpon Springs, Fla., 
W.F: tdi Providence. R. I., andI. W. Bieber, 
3ethlehem, Pa.; Dr. Armstrong, Olympia, Wash.; 
L. W. Anderson, Martinsville, Va.; F. S. Ferguson, 
| Bir. Ala.; J. H. Coutts, Danville, Mm. 2.3 
Dee, Buffalo; S. C. Simpson, San Francisco; 
i; K Sargent, Portland, Ore. B. B. Snow, 
ly is es C. Capron, P iymouth, Ind.; A. 
Tooley, Broc kport, N. Y.; Leon E. Story, W ‘ashi ng- 
ton; F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Jean 
H. Fielding, Windsor, Nova Scotia; F. B. Osgood, 
N. Conway, N.H.; C.F. Putney, Independence, Ja.; 
A. C. Snead, Waco, Tex.; G. . Betournay, Re- 
gina, Canada; J. B. Weber, Buffalo; C. Y. Thomp 
son, Beaumont, Tex.; Henry Algood, Cookeville, | 
Tenn.; Chas. Porter, Lamberton, Minn.; Manton 
Maverick, Chicago; A. G. Heaton, Washington; 
W. Peirce, Tazewell, Va.; W. G. Donnan, Inde- 
pendence, Ia. 
We have received no less than seven wrong key- | 


moves. (1) Kx Ktis the favorite. ——, B—Béch, 
defeatsthis. IfR Q 2ch, then B—Kt7. (2) Kt—Ba, 
RxB; KtxR is not mate; for, Ktx Kt. (3) Oo 
Q B4ch, answered by B—B 6. (4) R—Ra, “cooked” 
by B—Kt7. BxB is not mate; for K—Q7. (5) 
R—Kt sq, dbl. ch. B—B sq isnot mate; for K—B 6. 
(6) Ktx Kt, Q—Q B 3; R—R a2, dis. ch, is not mate; 
for B—Kt 7. (7) R—Ba2, dbl. ch. K—Q8 is not 


**must,”’ can goto Kt8. Those who sent this way | 
of doing it worked it after this fashion: R—B 2, 
K—Q 8; Kt—B 2mate. K—Kt 8 stops this mate. 

This problem has called forth many diverse 
opinions, ascan be seen from the following quota- 
tions from letters: 

**The variety of mates, considering the number 
of pieces, is very limited, and the composition 
fails to satisfy.” 

“Solved it after an half-hour’s study. 

‘Do not see the reason for so many superfluous 
pieces.” 

“tt is surelv a puzzle. 

“Tt is certainly a gay deceiver.” 

“Found easily enough that B had to move, but 
had some trouble to find a place for it. 

‘“*There are so many siren-like key-moves lying 
near the Black K, that the far-away true one is 


” 
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The “Index to Chimneys” 
gets you the chimneys made 
for your burner or lamp, and 
costs nothing. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass, 





The Rev. W. G. Keyes, Pittsfield, 
ar te % solution of 82 and 83. 

A. Miller, Utica, N. Y., and H. K. Sargent, 
Portland, Ore., were successful with 83. 


Mass., sends 


From the Hastings Tournament. 


RUY LOPEZ. 
LASKER PILLSBURY. LASKER, PILLSBURY, 
White Black White. Black 

1P—K 4 P—K 4 2x RxR QxR 

2 Kt—K B 3 3 Kt—Q B 3 22 R—K B O—K 4 
3B—Kt5 P—K Kt’: 3 (23 Q—R6 QO—Q 5 ch 
4P—Q4 PxP lo4 K—R Ox P 

5 KtxP 3—Kte2 rsQOxRP Q-—Kt2 
6 Ktx Kt Kt Px Kt 26Q—R4 P—B 3 
7B—Q B Kt—K 2 27 O—K4 O—O 2 
8Kt—B3 P—Q3 |28 P—QR4 P—K 

9 Castles I—K 3 29 P—R 3 R—Kt 5 
1o B—Kt3_—S Castles 30 O—K P—K 5 
11 B—K 3 P—OB4 lar P—R 5 P—Q 4 
12BxB Px B 32 P—R 6 Q—K 2 
13 O—Q2 R—Kt 133 Q—Kt3 P—K6 
14Q R—Kt Kt 33 34 R—R QO—B 3 
15 P—QKt3 Q—R5 35 R—K P—Q 5 
16 P—B 3 Kt—Q 5 136 P—R 7 O—Q 

17 Kt—K 2 3—K 4 137 R—R QO—R 

18 P—K By Ktx Kt ch 138 Q O6 R—Kt 2 
19 OxKt 3x 139 OxP P—K 7 
20 Bx B RxB 140 OxR Resigns. 


We have here an exhibition of Lasker’s skill in 
playing an end-game. 


Dictionary of 
United States History 


By J. FRANKLIN JAMESON, Ph.D., 
Professor of History, Brown University, formerly 
of Johns Hopkins University; Editorial Con- 
tributor to * Century Dictionary.” Author 
of “‘ History of Histor ical Writing 
in America.’ 


Illustrated with Nearly 300 Elegant Por- 
traits of Distinguished Americans. 


The subject is of the greatest interest. 

The author has a national reputation. 

The Book is comprehensive and accurate. 

It is written in a clear, attractive, 
style. 

Every College Professor, Teacher, Minister, Lawyer, 
and Doctor needs it. 


Every Merchant, Mechanic, 
needs it. 


Every Man and Woman, Boy and Girl needs it. 

It is valuable and necessary for all who speak the 
English language. 

It contains 750 large 8vo pages of valuable matter. 

It contains 350,000 words of solid historical facts. 


It contains nearly 300 portraits of Illustrious Amer- 
icans. 

It is arranged alphabetically in Dictionary form. 

In one moment you can find the information you 
desire. 

The book is in one volume and convenient in size 
and form to use. 


It includes every historical fact of value in relation 
to this country. 


It includes the biography of every historically promi- 
nent person of the United States. 


It will be valuable to every person, every day for 
all time. 


Sample copies sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


and interesting 


Farmer, and Laborer 





not readily seen.”’ 
‘“* A very pretty problem; 


solved in short order. 


“Quite difficult of solution.’ 

**Does not seem very difficult.’ 

‘‘Don't understand why the waste of force on 
both sides.” 








‘*A corker and extremely ingenious.” 


**Sam Llovd’s 2’er can’t be beat.’ | 
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Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D. 
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. Brooktyn, N. Y., February 8, 1895. 
rs The pocket inhaler *works like a charm, The 
rs first inhalation gave relief. It isa blessing to hu- ee 
manity, and I am sorryit is not better known. J Lo] 
® add my name to the “PASS-IT-ON-SOCIE TY.” R 
2 oresy yours, 
Ld 


BOOTHS 


HYOMEI: 


“DRI-AYR 





Endorsed, Eben D. Jordan. 


cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 


ing capacity. 


FREFPPPP PEEP PEE EEE EPP EEPEEEE 





was caused by the defeat of the Russian master in 
twenty moves, by Schiffers. We give this game: 


TWO KNIGHTS’ DEFENSE. 


SCHIFFERS. TSCHIGORIN. | SCHIFFERS. TSCHIGORIN, 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1P—K4 P—K 4 i RxKt Q—B 

2K Kt—B3Q Kt_B 3 12B—Kts5 P—KB3 

3B—B4 Kt— B 3 133Q—K2 B—B 4? 

4P—Q4 Px 14 Q—Kt 5ch P—B 3 

5 Castles Ktx P 15 OxB PxB 

6 R— P—Q 4 16 R—K ! P—Q Kt 3 

7BxP QxB 17 Q—K 5 K—B 2 

8 Kt— B 3 Q—Q 18 Kt—K,! Q—K kt 

go Rx Ktch B—K 3 19 KtxPch K—Kt 3 

1o KtxP Ktx Kt 20 Ktx B 








Up to Black’s oth move everything had been | 
according to the ‘“book.’* The Russian made | 
a slip. He should have played B—K 2. At his 
13th move he blunders, and pays for it to the price 
of a B. This game shows that even a great mas- 
ter can get into trouble by leaving the old paths 
White’s 18th move was the coup de grace. 


We notice that many papers have hailed Pills- 
bury as champion of the world. The Hastings 
Tournament does not inany way touch the world’s 
championship. Harry Pillsbury won a notable 
victory, in carrying off the first prize from the four 
great masters; but while he won more games than 
Lasker or Tschigorin, yet he lost his games to the 
German and the Russian. The games between 
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P Illustrated catalogue—free. 
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Eastern Branch: 42 Beaver St., N. Y. 
ook 


Boston, Mass., April 20, 1894. 
Dear Sir: (Care Jordan, Marsh & Co.) 

I had cartarrh for twenty years, and the last ten years (all of which 
time has been passed in this great establishment) I suffered fearfully. 
One half-dozen hankerchiefs per day would be used. It extended to my 
throat; the base of my tongue was badly affected. I constantly kept 
in my mouth cardamon seeds or some such breath purifier. I could not 
sleep with my mouth closed. I began using Hyomeiin December, 1803, 
tte two pe Ae I was entirely ae sear’ alr four months and no ~ | foritself. The letter is published with the consent of Mr. Witlson.] 
turn of the disease, I can say, Jermanent/y—cured. I am going to ask 
the head of this firm, Mr. Eben D. Jordan, to endorse this statement. 

Yours for the cure of millions, 
Exvira E, B. Gipson. 


Australian “ Dry-Air” 


of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Hay Fever and Whooping Cough. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which 


The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at 
the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and ‘gives immediate relief. It stops all 
spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breath- 


ocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, by Mail, $1.00 (consisting of poc ket in- 
haler, made of deodorized hard rubber, beautiful y polished, a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using), If you are sti//7 skeptical, send 
me your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does cure. 
Are you open to conviction? Consultation and trial treatment free at my office. 


LeeeebsssbbbddeheeedaaaseddddsesaaAahhsdadddddaaaaaaansnansadsaaea’s 


| wins. 


The phenomenal success of Hyomei has been built up largely on 
x the personal recommendation of those cured. From the sale of one 
Inhaler outfit, we can trace, in some instances, the sale of fifty others. 


PRICE (by mail) $1.00. 


Temp Le Court, New York City, November 26, 1894. 
My Drar Mr. Wyckorr—On your suggestion, I procured from your 
friend, Mr, Booth, one of his pocket inhalers. It has worked like a charm. The 
bronchitis has entirely disappeared, and, thanks to you, is the first thing I have 
found in ten years that has given permanent relief. Cordially yours, 
H. Witson. 
[ The above letter to the late W. O. Wyckoff, Esq., Pre sident Remington 
Typewriter Co., from Hon. Francis H. Wilson, Me smber of Congress, speaks 


Pustic ScHoot No. 37, BRooK yn, February 21, 1895. 
Hyomei is a wonderful compound. A few inhalations almost instantan- 
eously banished my asthmatic trouble, I was first led to use it by the startling 
testimony of intimate friends. Gero. L, A. MARTIN, 
Principal Public School No. 37. 


By inhalation only, the 
Treatment 
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R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. 
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the three show that Tschigorin won from both the | the fraud—there being no laches on his part in dis- 

German and the American: Lasker won from | Covering the fraud—repudiates his subscription. 

and this had before the insolvency of the com- 

pany, under such circumstances he is relieved 

games. Probably the result of the Hastings | from all liability on account of his subseription. 

Tournament will lead toa meeting between Pills- 

bury and Lasker for the world’s championship. Action for Libel— Mistakes— Mitigation 
2ricans > that it will, becaus any of the 

Americ ans hope that it will yecause many of them of Damages. 

believe that Pillsbury is marked as the coming | 

champion. 


Pillsbury, and the Brooklyn man lost both his 





The Supreme Court of California, in the case of 

Taylor v. Hurst, 40 Pac. Rv., 392, say that it is no 

| defense that defendant did not mean to make 

| charges against plaintiff but meant some one else. 

| A retraction made in the newspaper which pub- 

I | lished the charges may be given in mitigation of 

2 |Tarrasch. Srenek aman. Gee. 52 |Won | dams ages. In an action for damages exemplary 

3 |\Marco. Queen’s gamb. dec. 32 |\Drawn damages may be given for injuries to feelings, 

4 |Pollock, 

§ 
6 





The following table shows Pillsbury’s score: 
R’a| 2 





} Opening. Moves\ Score. 
Tschigorin, |King’s gamb. dec. 51 |Lost 








uy Lopez. 56 | Won altho they are not specially alleged or proved. 

Albin. Ruy Lopez. 39 | Won 
5 Mieses. Vienna. 20 | Won Soe eee are me 
7 (|Steinitz. }\Queen’sgamb.dec.} 53 |Won 
8 |Schiffers. |Evans gamb. 41 | Won F R E E - 
9 \Janowski. |Queen’sgamb.dec.| 54 |Won 
10 | Mason. Queen’sgamb.dec.| 36 |Won This remarkable § state- 
11 |Teichmann. |Ruy Lopez. 31 | Won ment, to which we direct 
12 |Lasker. Ruy Lopez. 40 |Lost al pie" a f 
13. |Blackburne.|Bishop’s gamb. 76 |Drawn special attention, is from a 
14 Bird, P peas gamb, 42 a Tennessee farmer: My age 
5 -albrodt. uy Lopez. 26 |Drawn . t 
16 \|Burn. Queen’s gamb.dec.} 25 | Won is 63. I suffered intensely 
17 |Bardeleben. |/P—Q 4. 1 |Won from Catarrh 10 years. Had 
18 Schlechter. Queen's gamb. dec. 48 jLost intense headache, took cold 
19 |Tinsley. Queen’sgamb.dec.| 73 |Won i 
20 |\Vergani. _Giuoco piano. 46 |Won | easily, had continual roar- 





21 |Gunsberg. (Queen’sgamb.dec.| 40 |Won | ing and singing in my ears. My hearfng 


Total score: 15 won, 3 lost, 3 drawn—equal 16% | began to fail, and for three years I was al- 
most entirely deaf, and I continually grew 
nennannnenenns worse. Everything I had tried failed. In 

=SD< ; a om > ~ C > f aris 
LEGAL. despair, I cc menced to use the Aerial 
Medication in 1888, and the effect of the 

first application was simply wonderful. In 
Criminal Law—Murder—Proof of Motive. | less than five minutes my hearing was 
Where the court, at defendant’s request, in- fully restored, and has been perfect ever 


structs the jury that they have a right to con- since, and in a few months was entirely 
sider the absence of any proof of a motive for| cyred of Catarrh. 


mating taoh ‘ppoct of « aation to mec naoremany | ELI BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. 
i hen, tes Johnson v. United States, 15 Sup.) Wedicines for 3 Months’ Treat- 
| ment Free. 
Corporations—Inducing Subscription by| To introduce this treatment and prove 
Fraud—Repudiation of Subscription. | beyond doubt that it is a positive cure for 





The Court of Appeals of Maryland, in the case | Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Lung Dis- 
of Fear v. Bartlett, 14 Daily Record, 611, say that | eases, I will send sufficient medicines for 


| if a company induces one through fraud to be- > 
come a subscriber to its capital stock, and he, three months’ treatment free Address, 


within a reasonable time after the discovery of 





]. H. MOORE, M_D,, Cincinnati, O. 











Current Ev ents. 


Monday, September 9. 


The Treasury gold reserve stands at $97,710,000, 
more gold having been exported; the talk of a 
bond issue is revived. ., . Weavers and spin- 
ners strike at Aurora, IIl., for 
wages. ... The ‘longshoremen at Fernandina, 
Fla,, strike, and negroes are imported to take 
their places; trouble is feared. 





Fresh outrages are reported to have been 
committed upon the Armenians by Turkish 
soldiers.... Nearly fifteen thousand troops 


land in Cuba. .. . Kaiser Wilhelm and Emperor 
Francis Joseph meet. The German Chan- 
cellor, Prince Hohenlohe, visits the Czar’s court 
at St. Petersburg. 


Tuesday, September ro. 

The Grand Army Encampment opens at Louis- 
ville... . The second race in the yacht series is 
won by the Val/kyrie by 47 seconds; a collision 
occurred before the start which crippled the 
Defender. The Constitutional Convention 
of South Carolina opens at Columbia ; Governor 
Evans is elected president. . Alabama free- 
silver men hold a conference, and appoint a 

campaign committee. The price of window 
glass isadvanced by the manufacturers ata con- 
ference... . The New York police commission 
decides to enforce the Sunday law against clubs 
selling liquor. 

The province of Podolia, Russia, is infested 
with cholera. The Sultan of Moroccois seri- 
ously ill. . Another German editor is ar- 
rested on a charge of high treason for criticizing 
the Sedan celebrations. 

Wednesday, September 11. 

The Syndicate deposits $3,000,000 in gold with 
the Treasury. . Fifty thousand veterans 
parade in Louisville. . The Pennsylvania 
Democrats hold their convention at Williams- 
port... . Secretary Carlisle grants another 
hearing in the sugar bounty cases.... South 
Carolina negroes meet and vote for independent 
political action. The Fall River Manufac- 
turers’ Association votes to raise wages. ...A 
train on the New York Central beats the English 
record for speed; it makes 64% miles an hour, 

The- Regatta Committee upholds the 
De gin S$ protest and gives it the race won by 
the Valbyree by a foul. 

England abandons all claims against Nicara- 
gua.... Aplot is reported to have been dis- 
covered against the life of Prince Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria, . Cholera prevails at Tangiers. 

An international technical congress, to consider 
building material, opens at Zurich. 
Thursday, September 12. 

The third yacht race in the series ends in a 
fiasco; Lord Dunraven abandons the contest 
after making a start. ...A new constitution 
is submitted to the South Carolina Convention 
and referred to a committee. . A fusion of 
Kansas Democrats and Populists is said to have 
been agreed upon in Kansas. 

The Czar gives an audience to Prince Hohen- 
lohe. The province of Grenada is visited by 
earthquakes. Ex-Queen Lilioukalani and 
other prisoners are pardoned by the Hawaiian 
Government; the return of exiles is permitted. 

Friday, September 13. 

Four millions are withdrawn from the Treasury 
for export; banks deposit some gold; uneasiness 
— .. The Grand Army Encampment at 
souisville adjourns.... The San _ Francisco 
Board of Health declares Honolulu an infected 
port and establishes a rigid quarantine.... 
Eon is no prospect of another race between 
the Valkyrie and the Defender. 

Arrests of Socialists are made in Sicily. . . 
The excitement over cholera is intense at Hon- 
olulu.... The German Government decides to 
expel all foreign Socialists. 


Saturday, September 14. 

The Mora claim is paid to the State Depart- 
ment by the Spanish Minister. There is a 
report that another bond issue has been deter- 
mined upon. The Treasury gold reserve is 
four millions below the traditional mark. 

Hard ting A is reported from Cuba....A 
new Austrian Cabinet is formed under Count 
Badeni. . . Sev onal Socialist editors are arrested 
in Germany on the charge of dese majesté. 

Sunday, September 15. 

The Sunday law is not enforced against the 
clubs by the New York police. An informal 
meeting of Republican leaders in Saratoga de- 
cides to ignore the excise question at the State 
Convention. There is talk of a strike in the 
Fall River mills. 

China, it is reported, refuses to execute the men 
conv icted of murdering the missionaries 
A Paris paper claims that ex-Consul W aller’s 
case is irretrievably lost, as proof of his guilt 
has been eadnbioienabeh to the American Ambassador. 


Are you Nervous ? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. H. B. Brusstar, Birdsboro, Pa., says: 


‘*T have used it in nervous troubles for years, 
and always with good results,” 


an increase of 
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is a little instrument weighing less than a pouud wluch wuen attached to the Uw 
causes the whole system to absorb 


OXYGEN—PURE OXYGEN 


from the atmosphere. It introduces this potent curative agent 
remotest and most recondite parts. It purifies the blood, it 


VITALIZES EVERY ORGAN, 


it makes war on disease by destroying its producing 
bid and noxious elements that act injuriously or that 


LOWER VITALITY. 


It neutralizes or expels all poisons, either of malaria, contagion, or from the effects 
of powerful drugs. With the body plentifully 


SUPPLIED WITH OXYGEN 


and freely oxygenized blood, it is impossible for disease to exist, because the condi- 
tions that made it possible have been removed—burnt out. 


IT IS HARMLESS. 


As the Electropoise simply induces the absorption of oxygen, no injury can possibly 
result from its application. 


DO NOT DESPAIR 


if you have tried physicians, specialists, change of scene and climate, 
in the vain hope of cure, and are desperate. 


REMEMBER, 


the Electropoise has made its reputation by curing cases that were supposed to be 
‘incurable,’ and pronounced by physicians as such. 


INVESTIGATION COURTED. 


We solicit the closest investigation into the Electropoise—its workings—our methods 
—results that attend its uses, etc. 


PHYSICIANS AND SCIENTISTS 


are especially asked to investigate the matter. 
be interested in our book. 


STATESMEN, JURISTS, 


clergymen, scientists, physicians, and intelligent members of all classes of society 
use and indorse the Electropoise. In our book 


THEIR CERTIFICATES 


are given, together with other information about the Electropoise, 
method of applying, ease of application, certainty of effect, 


ABSENCE OF SHOCK, 


or other sensation except increase of vigor, its total difference from the “ electrical 
applicances ** commonly known. This book 


MAILED FREE 


to any interested applicant. Write for one 
home cure for disease without medicine. 


ELECTROLIBRATION G0. 


-oxygen—into the 


cause. It eliminates the mor- 


everything, 


Thinking people of all classes will 


its price, 


and learn more of this remarkable 


1122 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
346 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN 





Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector 


is the only device that prevents lo 
sided Boot-Heels. Guaranteed to 
A per cent. to the wearing quality of 
pair of shoes. Made of Silver 
Steel’ chilled, very durable. Easily 
applied by any one. We mail a 
sample pair, with nails, for 10c., or a 
box containing six Rive protectors, = 
with nails, a steel chisel, tin gauge, 
Pp 


“4 





FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 






A literary curiosity of much value to all inter- 


ested in the great author is the famous First 


Folio Edition [A. p. 1622]. This is reproduced 


hen photographic facsimile under the title of 


for a ing, . , . . 
ony a Rey ete dF 4 yo bon : = |Shakespeare’s Plays. 8vo, 993 pp., Cloth, 
Woodman Co,, Box 2872. Boston, Mase. - | Price. $2. 50. Post-free. 





President ot the Shake- 


| speare Society of New York, writes: 


| Appleton Morgan, 


Styles, $6 to $30. Entarged 
re sumrsoe s sects ‘‘This reduced facsimile really is what the 
ial | Booth Reprint does not and cannot claim to be 
—_—_—_———— |—the facsimile of an identical, original First 
| Folio Shakespeare.” 
The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. | 


Simplest; most reliable; 50 cents, post-free. Funk 


& Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. | Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 
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LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 


Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 

Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bidg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keator, Freemann & Jenkins, 400 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams- 
port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 

William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 

Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wilmington, Del. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 

J. B. Weaver, Freeport, II. 

John H. Taff, 27 School St., Boston, 
Mass. 

S. B. Wright, 74-76 Times Building, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine St. 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 


Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
merece, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 

G. R. Coffin, 702 Broad Street, Augus- 
ta, Ga. 

Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 

Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 

Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 

George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin Street, San Francisco, 


Cal. 
CANADA. 
Nassau B. Eagen, 1 Toronto St., To- 
ronto. 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘* Bentley,” 
Toronto. 





JAMES G. YOUNG, 


Lawyer and Notary Public, 


Office, Rooms 315 & 316 Hall B’dg, 
N. W. Cor. Ninth & Walnut Sts. Kansas City, Mo. 





Every Active Advocate of Reform Should at 
Once Send in His Advance Order 
For This Work. 





A GREAT OFFER TO “THE LITERARY DIGEST” SUBSCRIBERS. 


New and Important Work, in Press. The 


Fneyelopedia of Social Reforms 


Biographical, Bibliographical, Explanatory, Historical, Topical; embracing 
Political Economy, Political Science, Sociology; treating of Anarchism, Charity 
Organizations, Civil Service Reform, Cooperation, Currency, Finance and Tax 
Reform, Direct Legislation, Individualism, Land Reform, Proportional Represen- 
tation, Municipalism, Nationalism, Penology, Profit-sharing, Prohibition, Social- 
ism, Social Purity, Trades Unionism, Woman’s Suffrage, Ete., with Copious Index. 


PREPARED WITH THE COOPERATION OF MANY DISTINGUISHED SPECIALISTS, INCLUDING: 


Pres. E. B. Andrews, D.D., LL.D.; Edward Atkin- | Wm. D. McCracken; George E. McNeill; A. A. Miner, 
son; Rachel Foster Avery; Prof. E. W. Bemis, | D.D.; Edward R. Pease; Rev. A. M. Powell, D.D.; 
Ph.D.; Edward Bellamy; A. A. Carlton: John Storer} James B. Reynolds, Ph.D.; Henry George: Mrs. 
Cobb; Prof. J. R. Commons; Col. Albert Clarke; | Frances E. Russell; Thomas G. Shearman; Sidnue 
Rev. S. W. Dike, LL.D.; Prof. R. P. Falkner, Ph.D.;| Webb; Joseph D. Weeks; Arthur B. Woodford, 
William Lloyd Garrison; Prof. Eleanor L. Lord;| Ph.D.; Robert A. Woods; Carroll D. Wright, etc. 


Large Octavo; Cloth; about 1,000 pp. 


Price, When Issued, $6.00. To Advance Subscribers, $4.00. 
But to New or Old Subscribers for ‘ The Literary Digest’’ the Ad- 
vance Offer Will Be Only $3.00. 


PROVIDED the New Subscriber shall accompany the Acceptance Blank (see below) with a remittance of 
$3 for his first year’s subscription for THE Literary Dicest, also that those who are already paid-up 
advance subscribers for THe LireRARY DiGEstT shall, each, remit $3.00 for an additional year’s subscrip- 
tion. In either case the amount, $3, for Tue LireRary DicesT must accompany the Advance Acceptance 
Blank (see below), for the Encyclopedia, for which payment need not be made till notification is received 
that itis ready for delivery. This will not be before December, 1895. But the Acceptance, etc., must 
reach us promptly. Now is the time to send in orders for this work. 





THE AIM OF THIS ENCYCLOPEDIA-WHAT IT IS. 


This Encyclopedia aims to give, on all the broad , quotations from representatives of all the economic 
range of social reform, the experiences of the past, | schools. On questions of fact it gives careful state- 
the facts of the present, and the proposals for the | ments prepared from the best authorities. Articles 
future. It puts side by side, in authoritative state- concerning writers and workers for social reform 
ments, the views and theories and utterances of all living in this country, and, so far as possible, those 
the schools of economic or social thought. To this | concerning living foreign workers and writers, have 
end it makes large use of quotations. On questions | been referred to the persons themselves, to avoid 
of social reform one wants to know, first, not what all possibility of misrepresentation, while in the case 
some careful student thinks of the reform in ques- | of foreign writers where this has not been possible, 
tion, but what the believersin the reform themselves | the information has been obtained from the most 
have to say in its support, and then, if possible, what | reliable sources. A general bibliography of social] and 
is the calm view of scholarship as to their claim. | economic bibliographies is also given. The general 
Consequently this Encyclopedia gives lengthy quota- | aim of the whole work has been to be scientific and 
tions or direct articles on each reform, from the exact, but not academic. On every subject recourse 
representatives of the reform in question, and then has been made to the best authorities, so that each 
either an analysis of thisor astatement of the oppo- | statement may be relied upon as authoritative and 
sing view. On questions of economic theory it gives accurate. 


NOW SIGN AND RETURN THE FOLLOWING OR A COPY OF IT, ETC, 





ADVANCE ACCEPTANCE ORDER BLANK FOR A COPY OF THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL REFORMS. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York.--Sirs: I accept your advance offer 
on THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SOCIAL REFORMS at *$3.00, cloth-bound, to besent carriage free. It is understood 
that the copy you will send me is to be in every respect the same as your regular $6.00 edition. 

I enclose +$3.00 to pay for THe LirerRARy DiGest for one year in advance. 

I will forward the money for the Encyclopedia when you notify me that the work is ready for delivery, 
which is not to be before December. It is also understood that if, for any reason, I am dis 
satisfied with the Encyclopedia, I shall be at liberty to return the same within three days after receiving it, 
and that you will return to me the money I shall have paid for the same. 


SS Eee 


Post-office 





Dated...... 1895. State 





*If not accepting as a subscriber for THE LITERARY DIGEST, cancel this $3.00, and write over it $4.00; also draw 
your pen through the next following paragraph. 

+If you are an old subscriber for THE LITERARY DIGEsT, and have not paid in advance, existing arrearage, it 
any, must also be paid up. If already paid in advance, you must send another year’s subscription. 
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Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


IN USE IN THE 


DEPARTMENTS OF GOVERNMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





301,865 Vocabulary Terms; also a Complete 
Appendix of Proper Names, Etc. 





AT WASHINGTON IN THE 


Dept. of State, 

Dept. of the Treasury, 
Dept. of the interior, 
Dept. of Labor. 

Dept. of War, 

Dept. of the Navy, 
Dept. of Justice, 
Dept. of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Education, 
Court of Claims, 


Weather Bureau, 
Geological Survey, 

Mint Bureau, 

Office of Solicitor, 
Lighthouse Board, 

U, S. Treasury, 

Coast Survey, 

Patent Office, 

Supreme Court, 
Smithsonian Institution. 








75,000 More Vocabulary Terms than in any 
of the other Largest Dictionaries. 





U. S&S, Patent Office: A.G. WiLkINson, A.M., 
M.D., Pa.D., a Principal Examiner since 1869. For- 
merly Professor of Languages, University of Mis- 
souri: ‘‘l congratulate the editors on the most per- 
fect dictionary ever made in any language, and I 
have them and consult them in six different lan- 
guages almost daily. The subject matter of the 
Standard Dictionary, readily expansible into five or 
six volumes, is condensed without loss into a con- 
venient two. 


‘*In my own special field the Standard is excellent 
in this respect, and so far as I know, it is therein 
unique, as it gives not only synonyms and antonyms, 
but it groups in sets the words that belong together. 
The old dictionaries do this in a few examples, as 
‘ship,’ the human body, etc., but the Standard makes 
a point of these groupings. The specialist will be 
very thankful for this. The high authority of this 
dictionary is one of its important features. Being 
several years later than any other similiar publica- 
tion, and more distinctively the work of specialists in 


Harvard University: Pror. ANDREW PRESTON 
Peapopy: ‘‘ The Standard Dictionary will prove of 
invaluable service, and will last while the English 
language remains essentially unchanged. It may 
need supplements, but it will not have to be rewrit- 
ten for three or four generations to come.” 


Pror. N. 8. SHater: “The Standard Dictionary 
will remain an enduring monument to the labor of 
its editors. I believe that it will come into general 
use in this community.”’ 


Yale University: Pror. E. J. PHELPs, ex-Min- 
ister to Great Britain: “I have no doubt that for 
general and practical purposes it is the best Ameri- 
can dictionary now available.” 


Pror. A. M. WHEELER: “Clear, concise, accu- 
rate: at once scholarly and popular, a delight to the 
eye and mind.” 


Oxford University, England: Pror. F. Max 
Mouuier: “It is a rich mine of information, and 
shows how much can be achieved by cooperation if 
under careful supervision.” 


Pror. A. H. Sayce: ‘ It deserves ail the encomia 
passed upon it.” 








all departments of the language, its superiority in 
this respect can not be questioned. I should give 
it the preference on all disputed points. °’ 


Charles E. Monroe, B.S., F.C.S., formerly 
Chemist to the Torpedo Corps of the U. 8S. Navy: 
**T can not speak in too high terms of praise of th: 
fulness, accuracy, and completeness of the Standar« 
Dictionary, or of the sumptuous manner in which 
the work is produced. Everything about the work 
fully justifies the title ‘Standard’ so fitly given it.” 


Smithsonian Institution: Dr. G. Brown 
Goope: “It will be to words what we hope the 
National Museum will some day become to con- 
crete things.” 


Bureau of Education: Hon. W. T. Harris, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education, Washington, 
D.C.: ‘*Llam admiring the beautiful lithographic 
work in colors and looking with interest at the 
etymologies approved by my friend Dr. March, for 
whom I have great admiration and respect.” 


Cambridge University, England: Pror. J. E. 
Sanpys: “It is an admirable work, and deserves to 
become famous on both sides of the Atlantic.” 

Prov. W. W. Sxeat: “The Standard Dictionary 
is a good all-around work.” 

University of Michigan: Hon. Tuomas M. Coo- 
Ley: ‘“‘Itiseverything that could be desired... . 
It is a noble work, and the editors and publishers 
have done great service to the English language and 
literature in its preparation and publication.’ 


College of New Jersey: Pror J. O. Murray, 
Dean: “I regard the Standard Dictionary as con- 
taining all the qualities which a dictionary of the 
first class should possess. . . . My views of its com- 
pleteness grow with its use.”’ 

Johns Hopkins University: Wii.1am Hanp 
Browne, Professor of English Literature: ‘It sur- 
passes all similar works.” 

Pror. E. H. Sprexer: “It deserves to become 
what it has been fittingly named, ‘Tak STaNnDARD 
Dictionary of the English Language.’ ”’ 

College of the City of New York: Pror. R. 
Oapen Doremus; “It sparkles with nuggets of 








247 Editors and Specialists. Embodies Many 
New Principles in Lexicography. 





IN CANADA IN THE 





Dept. of Trade and Com- | Dept. of Patents, 
merce, Legislative Library, 
Dept. of the Secretary of | Senate Library, 
State, Dept. of Statistics, 
Dept. of the Marine and | Dept. of Customs, 
Fisheries, Dept. of Public Works. 
Dept. of N. W. Mounted | Dept. of Revenue, 
Police, Dept. of the Interior, 
Dept. of Indian Affairs, Dept. of Military, 
Dept. of Agriculture, Dept. of Gov.-General. 





Over 500 Readers for Quotations. 
5,000 Illustrations. 


More than 





United States Bureau of Statistics: Car- 
ROLL D. Wrieut: ‘I find the definitions not only 
correct, but wonderfully clear and terse.” 


U. 8S. Geological Survey: F. W. CLarx, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: **Ilam delighted. . . If thesec 
ond volume equals the first, the editers will be en 
titled to all manner of congratulations.” 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Weather 
Bureau: Prof. M. W. Harrineton, Washington 
D. C.: “I think it will prove by far the most usefu 
and interesting English dictionary extant.”’ 


H. W. Wiley, Ph.D., Chemist, Past President 
Chemical Section of the A. A. A.8S.: “I consider 
it a great improvement over the old methods [of 
spelling and pronouncing chemical terms]. . . . 
I have no doubt the publishers will receive the 
heenty Segre of the majority of American 
chemists.” 





Trinity College, Toronto: Pror. WiiiiamM 
CLark: “I have compared a good many articles 
with the corresponding ones in the best dictionaries 
I ny | and find them, in almost every case, fuller, 
clearer, and more satisfactory.” 

Sir Edwin Arnold: “A noble piece of work, 
destined to be most useful. . . . Everywhere copi- 
ous, erudite, and reliable.” 

Henry M. Stanley, the African Explorer: ‘It 
comes nearest to my idea ofa first-class dictionary.” 

Edmund C, Stedman: “It is the most inclusive 
and scholarly of recent English dictionaries in not 
more than two volumes.” 

Journal of Education, Boston: “It will make 
the world its debtor, and all who write must praise 
it evermore, . . . It challenges criticism and com- 
mands admiration.” 

New York Herald: ‘‘ We are free to pronounce 
it the most complete and most satisfactory diction- 
ary yet printed.” 

Liverpool Post, England: ‘‘It is an implement 
that will be of vast service to those who cultivate 
the literary arts on either side of the Atlantic. It 





IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Half Russia e e . - 7 . - - 


Full Russia { 


With Denison’s i 
Full Morocco 


Reference Index 


golden thoughts, and will prove a blessing to the is a monument to American industry no less than 
civilized world.” the Great White City by Lake ns 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTION PRICES: 
PER VOL. COMPLETE. IN ONE VOLUME, 
- «= $7.60 $15.00 Ne eee ore ee Ra YS Raley ek ie ee ee 
8.50 17.00 | Full Russia ee Denison’s Ref-| _ SS oa 14.00 
11.00 22.00 | Full Morocco! erence Index. 18.08 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION 
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AwnacostT1A, D. C., Cepar HI, Feb. 11, 1895. 


*s Ferry, by John Brown and his men, leaves nothing in that line to be desired. It is a work 
~¢ and most ably accomplished. In neither of the lives published of John Brown, 
and complete history of that important enterprise. 


ou were in the 


center of the circle, and hence have had an inside view of the whole trans- 
action. You have done for John Brown and his men, and 
for the truth of history, a magnificent service. 
Your work has transcended my 
expectations, and you have 
my hearty thanks. 


Very truly yours, FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 





JOHN BROWN 


AND HIS MEN. 


With Some Account of the Roads They Traveled to Reach Harper’s Ferry. 
By COL. RICHARD J. HINTON 


(A Contemporary and Fellow-Worker of John Brown). 
Illustrated with 22 Portraits; 752 pp., including an Appendix containing the principal and more important documents prepared by 
John Brown, or relating directly to the enterprises against American slavery, in which he was actively engaged; also a copious 


Index to the Volume. Cloth, $1.50; Post-free. 


WHAT IS SAID OF THE BOOK. 


The Arena, Boston: “.. .Very valuable.” 


The Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati: ‘‘ The volume con- 
tains considerable matter never before published, is full of fas- 
cinating reading, and is of inestimable historic value.” 


of John Brown, together with entirely fresh and exhaustive mono- 
graphs on his men, all given in aspirit of earnest patriotism. . . .”’ 


The Albany Times-Union, N. Y.: ‘‘ The 22 portraits are 
authentic; the best is the frontispiece, furnishing a full-length 


ee 





a ng of the old hero in a sitting posture, in top boots, and mus- 
etin hand, from a daguerreotype taken in Kansas in 1856.”’ 


F. B. Sanborn (author of Lifeand Lettersof John Brown), 
Washington, D. C.: ‘Col. Hinton has supplied many facts which 
I either did not know or could not well bring out in my ‘ Life and 
Letters of John Brown.’ The Colonel's book is bound to be a 
permanent authority on both sides of the water.” az 


The Southern Star, Atlanta, Ga.: “The author being on } 
the ground at the time, his account of ‘ The Roads They Traveled f 
to reach Harper’s Ferry ° is authentic, reliable, and of the great- 
est interest, particularly his narrative of the struggle in Kansas, 
which he gives in detail, and which is both graphic and vindic- 
tive.” 


The Times, Philadelphia: ‘‘ Should be in the hands of every 
one who aims to be well-informed.” 


Hon. D. W. Wilder, of Kansas, author of the “ Annals of 
Kansas,” ete.: ‘*This book brings back the old time like 752 
pages of flash-light views.” 


Pittsburg Christian Advocate: ‘The author, himself 
their contemporary and fellow laborer, was in Kansas, corre- 
spondent of The Boston Traveller and The Chicago Tribune, at 
the time when John Brown there began his career as an active 
abolitionist.” 

The National Presbyterian, Indianapolis: ‘‘No American 
library can be complete lacking a copy of this new and capti- 
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vating historical book. . . . Allthe boysof American freedom are The Topeka Daily Capitol, Kansas: ‘‘The book should 
ready and waiting for this volume.” go into every library, public and private.” 
The Leavenworth Times, Kansas: ‘. . , The best The World, New York: “The story is authentic, trust- 
account of the birth, ancestry, training, national life, and death worthy, accurate, and graphic.” 9 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. ¥ 
You \VAJOULD Buy A SET i 


Of these SOUVENIR SPOONS, but you think there must be some catch on 
account of the small sum asked for them. It is a genuine offer, and we do this 
to dispose of them quickly. 


Remember we Refund your Money if you Find They are not as Represented. 


ORDER TO-DAY. SEND IN YOUR ORDER 
FOR A SET OR MORE AT ONCE 
AS THOUSANDS WILL AVAIL 
THEMSELVES OF THIS 
GREAT OPPORTUNITY. 


First Come, First Served. 


HOW WE ARE ABLE 10 DO IT. 


These Spoons were made up for the 
World’s Fair trade, by 

One of the est Manufacturers 

in the World 
Seo 
is of them Quic we make 

this unheard-of often six SOU- 
VENIR SPOONS, after-dinner coffee 
size, HEAVY COIN SILVER 
PLATED, with GOLD PLATED , 
BOWLS, each spoon representing ) 
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a different building of the World’s 
Fair. The handles are finely chased, WA 
showing head of Columbus, and dates 7, 
1492-1893 and wording ‘*‘ World’s ‘ 
SOLD FOR Fair City.’’ They are genuine works 

of art, making one of the finest sou- 

venir collections ever produced. Sold 

during the Fair for $9.00; we now 

offer the balance of the stock at ONLY 

99 CENTS. Sent in —. - 

lined case, rly packed, ex- 

ress id to any address. Send 
fully _ if goods 


FOR ALL SIX. $ 9 reewn 


LEONARD MEG. CO., 152 and 153 Michigan Ave., A. N. Chicago, Ill. 


YOU KNOW this advertisement would not be accepted by the 
Editor of this Paper if not genuine. 
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